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A WAY OF LIFE 


More than the education one receives here (which is excellent) St. 
Mary’s is a way of life. 

More than its warm associations, its religious orientation, its inde- 
finable spirit, St. Mary’s is a way of life. 

St. Mary’s is an educational experience that can take a girl as far 
as she can go. It is a place where lifelong friendships are born and nur- 
tured. It is a place where Christ is found, and made a part of the corporate 
life. It is a spirit that can certainly be felt—a spirit that is hard to describe, 
easy to recognize. St. Mary’s is truly a way of life. 

St. Mary’s is a small school that cares. It has no aspirations for 
playing the “numbers game.” Its efforts are channeled into deepening the 
quality of life. There are not many schools like St. Mary’s left in this 
country. We have some rules, we require some things, we have a sense of 
deep moral values and commitment. 

For the student whose understanding of freedom precludes any rec- 
ognizable structure, St. Mary’s will not be a happy choice. We keep reason- 
able hours, say our prayers together a couple of times a week, and on 
Sundays when the girls are here, and expect satisfactory academic perform- 
ance. This way of life seems reasonable and good to us. It is our way of 
life. 

St. Mary’s is much on the move in all areas of its life. Our curricu- 
lum has been greatly expanded and enriched. The faculty has been in- 
creased resulting in smaller classes and more individual attention. New 
facilities are being built. Some of the older structures are being restored 
and remodeled. We are striving always to achieve greater and greater 
excellence in all ways. 

Yet as vital as all this is to our school . . . far surpassing it in impor- 
tance is the meaning behind the phrase “St. Mary’s is a way of life.” 

The decision is for the reader of this catalogue. “Is this the way of 
life for me?” 

We urge your investigation of the following pages, and your inves- 
tigation of the school. We await your interest. We invite those captured 
by this “way,” assuming personal and academic qualifications, to share in 
our life here. 

—Frank Warren Pisani 





WELCOME TO OUR WORLD 


To open this catalog is to enter the St. Mary’s community—to see 


it as it appears to those who contribute to its spirit—students, faculty, and 
administrators. 


Within the following pages, then, are captured the very special places 
and faces of St. Mary’s—warm, vital, loving—places and faces which make 
St. Mary’s a community as well as a college. 
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THROUGH STUDENT EYES 


To know St. Mary’s is to live it. To live St. Mary’s is to love it. 


A community in the truest sense of the word, St. Mary’s has often 
been called “a family.” We are a family in the sense that we are a group of 
individuals who work, play, and worship together. We find ourselves con- 
tinually bound together whether it be over major campus issues or just 
waiting in line for the cafeteria to open. The smallness of the school also 
lends an air of friendship and a familial spirit. 


St. Mary’s, being primarily a center for learning, provides top- 
quality education. Every effort is made to keep the classes small, and this 
allows for much personal contact between the students and teachers. With 
a large and varied curriculum, the students are given the opportunity to 
choose the courses which most interest them and will best fulfill their indi- 
vidual requirements. The girl who goes no further than St. Mary’s is given 
a well-balanced education; for the girl who wishes to continue her educa- 
tion, St. Mary’s lays an excellent foundation. 


Outside the classroom, many opportunities are provided in which 
a girl can develop and display her own talents. Extracurricular activities 
range from music, sports, art, to drama, dancing, and literary publica- 
tions—to give only a sampling. The atmosphere encourages a girl to be 
herself, and in this aspect St. Mary’s is especially unique and valuable. 

However, life at St. Mary’s involves more than academic work and 
extracurricular clubs and activities; it is also the mere day-to-day living. It 
is in this facet that dormitory life comes into full view. Whether it be the 
familiar cry of “quiet hour!” coming from the counselors’ room or the 
excitement of preparing for a blind date, the dormitory plays a vital 
role in the life of St. Mary’s. 

Into all of these aspects of life at St. Mary’s, the Chapel unifies and 
completes the picture. For it is here that all the students meet three times 
a week in an environment of harmony and love. It is the Chapel which is 
primarily responsible for transforming five hundred individuals into a 
single family. 


—Minta Royall Aycock 
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THE CAMPUS FAMILY 


The commitment that brought me to St. Mary’s and holds me here 
is the belief that this campus has the potential for close personal relation- 
ships. My overriding commitment is to people and their great worth to 
themselves and others. This commitment demands of me and my family 
the willingness to live together in honesty and with understanding. These 
are lofty ideals and we must continually re-direct ourselves towards them. 


My wife Nancy, our daughter Susan, and I live on campus, in a 
home just recently built. This is our home, just as a dormitory room is 
home for boarding students. As a family, we gain from living here; living 
here gives us the opportunity to share life with students. There is the tennis 
shoes, bermudas, and bicycles side to our life here as well as the dress 
clothes, clerical collar, and vestments side. 


Occasionally we feel “trapped” here—living and working in the 
same place. It is the same “trapped” that the students feel. Overall, though, 
living on campus is a definite plus. It is possible to know students in all 
circumstances—joys, doldrums, tragedy, and happiness. This comes closest 
to what life is all about—everyday living, which is no simple task. 


There are other benefits to life at St. Mary’s: proximity to people 
and work, a beautiful setting, an abundance of baby-sitters, and the oppor- 
tunity to know and be known. The opportunity is here to know one 
another; it is never a one-sided procedure. 


There are occasional drawbacks. Sometimes there is the need to get 
away physically from the campus. This parallels the “get out of the house 
feeling” for those in other places. As for interruptions in family life— 
overall, there are few. When they come, they come for a reason, and that 
reason is a part of the commitment to people, our need of one another. 


Life can be hectic here. Trying to be open to change, honest to the 
truth of the gospel, and a catalyst for learning is a demanding task. To 
listen when someone needs to be heard; to speak in love, when love de- 
mands a blunt word as well as a comforting word; to intercede when inter- 
cession is in order; and to teach facts and concepts—this is my idea of 
ministry in this place. 


—Robert B. Hobgood 
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LEARNING TO LIVE 


The scope of St. Mary’s academic program is broad and unique. 
First of all, the academic program is designed to prepare a student to enter 
any senior college or university she may have chosen. But St. Mary’s aca- 
demic program is also designed both to introduce young women to the wide 
variety of options which they have in planning their future lives and to 
point out that, though not all these options can be realized, doors should 
not be unnecessarily closed by ill-considered choices and failure to profit 
from opportunities offered. This program further aims to inculcate a love 
of learning as a lifelong interest and to develop the whole individual, not 
merely her power of logical reasoning. Most important of all, St. Mary’s 
academic program is designed to help the student learn how to distinguish 
the good from the bad, and to realize how far the best exceeds the better. 


St. Mary’s places great emphasis upon personal exchange between 
student, faculty and administration, up to and including the Board of 
Trustees. Students are not cloistered. They have the opportunity, as indi- 
viduals or as members of a class, to pursue off-campus projects, supervised 
by competent practitioners. Experts, in every field of inquiry within our 
competence, are frequent visitors to the campus. Participation in city events 
and undertakings is sometimes encouraged, sometimes required. St. Mary’s 
believes that knowledge which is not in some way incorporated into daily 
living is useless. 

In short, education at St. Mary’s is directed not toward storing the 
student’s mind with an accumulation of facts, but toward developing a 
healthy personality. The result should be graduates imbued with two of the 
old fashioned virtues: industry, conceived as a vital and inspiring force to 
prevent the future abundant leisure from becoming mere idleness and bore- 
dom, and integrity, to enable her to trust herself and her fellow man. 


—Mabel M. Morrison 
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ENGLISH 


Since most St. Mary’s graduates continue their education at other 
colleges, the major role of the English Department is to provide students 
with a solid foundation in the composition of expository prose and in an 
understanding and appreciation of literary classics. The high school student 
is drilled, in that old-fashioned way, in the rudiments of grammar so that 
she may better understand her problems in sentence structure, paragraph- 
ing, and organization. By the end of the year she should be able to com- 
pose coherent, mature essays in all her subjects, not in her English class 
alone. In other courses she will be called upon to write test answers in 
essay form; therefore, almost all the themes in her English courses are 
one-hour themes written in class. The theme subjects are based on a chrono- 
logical study of literature—American literature the first year, and English 
literature the second. 


The college student is further guided in her ability to write exposi- 
tory prose, as well as in her ability to analyze literary works. In her first 
year the college freshman gains experience, after a brief review of grammar, 
in writing expository themes, sound in content and structure. During the 
year the student reads novels, plays, short stories, and poetry. Throughout 
the year primary emphasis is placed on expository class themes based on 
an understanding and appreciation of literary works and on class discus- 
sions. The college sophomore is offered a variety of courses from which 
she can choose one or more to deepen her personal interest. Longer com- 
positions are emphasized, in addition to class discussions and oral reports. 

The perceptive student will note that the emphasis throughout the 
college work—and most of the high school work—is on literature of the 
past at the expense of neglecting literature of the present. The English 
Department is aware that after finishing college the student will be reading 
current literature almost exclusively. What is earnestly hoped is that she 
will be reading the best current literature; and without any feeling what- 
soever of being on the defensive, the Department believes that to understand 
contemporary literature, and to evaluate it and to communicate the pleasures 
and understanding to her children and her community, the student will 
benefit immeasurably from her heritage through a knowledge of the 
literary masterpieces of the past. 

The Department of English has been endowed through a generous 
gift from Mr. and Mrs. N. K. Dickerson of Monroe, North Carolina, in 
honor of their daughter Ann Dickerson Whitehurst, St. Mary’s high school 
class of 1967. 


—John U. Tate, Jr. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Studying a foreign language at St. Mary’s can be a very exciting 
and unique experience. Because our classes are small, you will have 
maximum personal contact with your teacher who, in the modern languages 
(Spanish, French, German and Italian at our school) will lead you in two 
years of elementary language study designed to give you proficiency in 
speaking, understanding, reading and writing your chosen language. If 
you continue to study on the intermediate or advanced levels, presently 
possible only in Spanish and French, you will choose a composition and 
conversations, civilization or literature course, whichever interests you 
most. And in all you will continue your study of another culture and 
language. Our instructors have all had a great deal of experience in the 
countries whose languages they teach—and together we explore other 
countries and cultures in order to better understand others and ourselves. 


On the elementary levels (the first two years of language study) we 
concentrate on language study, but in the second year we begin to read 
some literature, in order to begin understanding the total environment in 
which our languages are spoken. We also have a language laboratory where 
you will listen to language drills, songs, poems, and selected readings of 
plays. 

Our advanced elective courses (which study composition, conver- 
sation, literature, history and civilization) use a variety of works of litera- 
ture, magazines, and newspapers as well as have an occasional speaker, 
field trip or showing of slides to help you see your country from the inside, 
not as a casual tourist would, but with the eyes of a native of that country. 

So, at St. Mary’s join us in a vital study of living language and 

eople—except in the study of Latin, when the ancient language is studied 
thoroughly and the classical literature is approached with appreciation. 
Spanish, French, German and Italian are living languages and they are 
alive and exciting in our classrooms. Study a language with us—classical 
or modern—and perhaps through the eyes of the people of another country 
not only will you see that country more clearly than you ever have before, 
but you will also see yourselves and our country and civilization in a dif- 


ferent way. 


—Judith Oslack 
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MATHEMATICS 


The Mathematics Department provides seven courses at the high 
school level including both the traditional high school mathematics courses 
and courses intended for those students who wish to continue the study of 
mathematics beyond the high school level. Completion of the advanced 
courses should prepare the student for the study of calculus and analytic 
geometry immediately upon college entrance. 


The college program is diversified and provides three basic options 
to the student. First, Mathematics 23 and 24 comprise a terminal sequence 
designed for students whose prospective major field of study requires only 
a year of freshman level mathematics. Since the sciences, many of the social 
sciences and humanities, and a number of other disciplines require a higher 
level of mathematics, students should carefully investigate the requirements 
of several schools offering their planned major to assure that a course of 
this nature is acceptable. The second option, Mathematics 25 and 26, should 
be taken only by those who are certain they will major in elementary educa- 
tion since the courses are not acceptable to satisfy the mathematics require- 
ment of any other discipline. The third option is a sequence of calculus 
courses which provide a firm basis for the continued study of either mathe- 
matics or a discipline requiring extensive use of supportive mathematical 
techniques and concepts. 


—August R. Lawrence 
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SCIENCES 


Today, when science plays such a major role in our society and in 
each of our individual lives, it is imperative that each person understand 
its importance, its benefits, and its limitations. Our science courses seek 
to make the student aware of the vast amount of information being dis- 
covered daily about the universe and the world in which she lives. Through 
laboratory work we hope that she will come to see what scientists do and 
how they go about doing it so that she may appreciate the time, effort 
imagination, skill, and even the monotony and disappointment which go 
into their discoveries and inventions. The courses she takes with us should 
give her enough background to enable her to read with interest and some 
degree of understanding the current literature which so frequently deals 
with topics of a scientific nature. These courses should challenge her intel- 
lect and provide opportunities for independent judgment, two traits that 
can be valuable throughout life. 


To meet the needs of our students, the science courses are divided 
between the biological and the physical sciences and are planned to stimu- 
late thinking and investigation which are necessary in any branch of 
science. An awareness of the world of life is one of the aims of the biology 
courses which offer an opportunity to explore the wonders of plants and 
animals by means of the microscope, walks around the campus, laboratory 
observations, and dissections. It is our hope that she will come to appre- 
ciate the variety of forms of plants and animals and to recognize order and 
plan in plant and animal development and structure. The physical sciences 
are generally concerned with the basic aspects of non-living matter. Chem- 
istry deals with the materials of the world as they are arranged and rear- 
ranged to form other materials, while physics concerns itself with under- 
standing and explaining the behavior of matter in general. The student 
will have the opportunity to observe these behaviors and properties directly 
as she works in laboratory, as well as the occasion to develop her intellec- 
tual facilities by considering more abstract aspects and implications in 
classes and discussions. 


—Mary Oliver Ellington 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


At St. Mary’s we are deeply committed to the education of women. 
By education we mean the ability to understand rather than to memorize, 
to think rather than to regurgitate, and to analyze rather than to catalogue. 
Because a nation’s women determine in large measure the life style and 
the conscience of its people, it is essential that women understand not only 
the American heritage but also other cultures. To understand the past it is 
necessary to develop some insight into the complexities of the social 
organism. Necessary also is an awareness of the complications involved in 
the processes of policy making. . 


Therefore, the several disciplines within the Social Studies Depart- 
ment are taught from the viewpoint that the student and the teacher are 
engaged together in a search for the truth. We realize that the student’s view 
of truth may not always be—and, indeed, does not have to be—that of the 
teacher. Since we believe that education is a lifelong process, our goal is 
to make learning a creative experience which meets the needs of each 
student and enables her to achieve eventually her highest potential. 


We realize that the world of 1972 is very different from that of 1952 
and that the world of 1982 may be even more bewildering. However, the 
quest for understanding will remain the essence of education. At St. Mary’s 
the student acquires the basic knowledge and techniques required to con- 
tinue her search for viable answers to important questions. _ 


The Department of Social Studies has been endowed through a 
generous gift from Mr. and Mrs. N. K. Dickerson of Monroe, North Caro- 
lina, in honor of Mrs. Annie Welsh Craig, mother of Mrs. Dickerson and 
St. Mary’s alumna, class of 1915. 

—Martha S. Stoops 
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RELIGION 


Today, in our colleges and universities young people are demanding 
that what they study be relevant to their lives. Education must relate to 
the many tasks of living that they face. Now and in the future, they want 
an education which will prepare them to understand, criticize, and shape 
the world they enter when they leave the classroom, the library, the dor- 
mitory, the Chapel. 


Why is man incurably religious? Did Jesus pose a threat to the first- 
century establishment? What is the humanity of man? Who was Baal? 
At St. Mary’s we explore these realms; we recognize the relevance of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition to our western culture. Our philosophical ideas, 
our moral concepts, our ethical behavior patterns have evolved from the 
thought patterns and basic principles of the ancient Hebrews, the Greeks, 
and Romans. Many biblical allusions can be observed within the realm of 
traditional as well as contemporary Western music, art, and literature. 
Democracy, the political heritage of the Western world, has its roots in the 
concept of the worth of the individual before God. This concept comes to 
us from the New Testament. 

The Department of Religion shares with today’s youth their desire 
and their need for an education which relates to life and, more particularly, 
to a Christian life. Therefore, the foundation of our instruction is laid with 
emphasis on the Judeo-Christian tradition as discovered within the Old and 
New Testaments. We are seeking to build upon this by offering elective 
courses in the following areas: comparative religions, the historical Jesus, 
the beginning of Christian thought, and possibly the concentrated study of 
a specific biblical writing. Being keenly aware of the advantage of inter- 
departmental discipline, we hope to branch out into the combination of 
religion and art or Christianity and contemporary literature. 

Ultimately, it is the particular objective of our Department to make 
relevant Christian commitments the undergirding emphasis and the most 
distinctive aspect in the life at St. Mary’s, both individually and corporate- 
ly. In order for this to be accomplished, we realize how heavily we must 
necessarily lean upon the entire constituency of the St. Mary’s community. 


—Helen Hayes Smith 
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DRAMA AND THEATRE ARTS 


In general, the Department of Drama and Theatre Arts aims, 
through its courses and through its extracurricular activities, to contribute 
to the student’s general education and to her appreciation of drama as an 
artistic expression. The Department’s broader responsibilities include the 
task of leading students toward self-knowledge and toward understanding 
the world and their fellow men. 


Through specific courses, the Department seeks to encourage stu- 
dents to assume leadership in the dramatic activities of their home commu- 
nities and to develop qualities of cooperativeness, reliability, self-confidence, 
and poise through discipline gained from participation in dramatic produc- 
tions. The St. Mary’s Players present two major productions during the 
school year. The abilities and interests acquired from all aspects of work 
in Bee provide the means for using leisure time profitably and plea- 
surably. 


The Department sponsors the Dramatics Club which offers member- 
ship to all students interested in any phase of the theatre. Not only are 
acting opportunities offered but the club also creates and develops such 
activities as designing and executing of stage settings, designing stage light- 
ing effects, stage make-up, and costumes. Indeed, students are encouraged 
to do some actual play direction. 

The Order of St. Genesius, an honorary organization of the Dra- 
matics Club, recognizes students who make outstanding contributions to 
either the technical or the acting phase of theatre life at St. Mary’s. Since 
membership is limited, it is a distinct honor to those chosen to become 
members. 


—Nancy White Stamey 
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MUSIC 


The Music Department at St. Mary’s offers expert and professional 
instruction to both high school and college students. Most study piano, 
organ, and voice for their personal enjoyment and development. That they 
may do so at no extra tuition, and on the same campus with their academic 
studies, is a cultural and a financial advantage. In addition, for the student 
who wishes to study a different instrument, special arrangements (extra fee) 
will be made by the department chairman. 


Courses in theory, appreciation, and music history serve as a valu- 
able adjunct to the student’s work in applied music. The liberal arts student, 
with little music background, is welcome in the appreciation class. Our 
rapidly growing record collection ranges from a valuable pre-Renaissance 
series to the newest of contemporary music releases; an excellent music 
library is available. 


Both piano instructors are judges for the National Piano Guild. 
Many students enter the Guild. Their ratings are considerably above the 
national average. Students may perform two-piano music and duets and 
may accompany vocal students. 

Students who like to sing may choose one of two approaches: private 
lessons or choral music. The individual lessons challenge the student to 
develop her talents according to her interest and ability. Voice students 
participate in auditions sponsored by the National Association of the 
Teachers of Singing and frequently win top honors. The St. Mary’s Chorale 
performs both on and off campus in concert and for the regular chapel 
services. Programs include sacred and secular music. An opportunity is 
given to perform music for mixed voices by weekly rehearsals and special 
performances with a group of men from nearby North Carolina State 
University. ; 

Any student with a basic background in piano (three years) may 
study organ. Two pipe organs are available for practice and lessons: the 
three manual, nineteen-rank Chapel organ with fifty-seven stops, and a 
practice organ. Organ students are prepared for church positions by study 
of the instrument, organ literature, and service music. 

First-year theory offers the basic fundamentals of music from scale 
structure to part writing, ear training, and sight singing. In second-year 
theory, the student continues part writing, advancing through modulations 
and altered chords. 

All members of the Music Department are influential at the state 
and local level, serving on committees, boards, and advisory bodies. They 
have conducted teachers’ seminars, judged contests, directed large com- 
munity music organizations, and, through their students, have had con- 
siderable influence on the national and international musical scene. 


—Mary Ruth Haig 
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ART 


St. Mary’s has long been a pioneer in the visual arts, offering art 
courses long before other schools in the area. 


Art is one of the most practical courses of study at St. Mary’s. The 
aesthetics so often missing in life today are gained through the personal 
satisfaction of developing one’s creative skills and sensitivity. Achievements 
in many fields of endeavor have their beginning in a basic foundation in art. 


Today, when human beings are more and more subjected to an arti- 
ficial, computerized world, the ability to perceive, respond, and contribute 
to the art elements in our environment is of great value to the maturing 
student as she develops her potential and moves into our changing society. 


The Art Department welcomes students who have earlier developed 
an interest in the visual arts, and is happy to reach out to those students 
who are just beginning to explore the pleasures and advantages of self- 
expression in the arts. We have a variety of courses ranging from art his- 
tory and art education through the basic studio courses. The art student 
can prepare for further study possibly leading to professional attainment, 
or a student may wish to pursue art as an avocation. 


The educational activities in the Art Department complement the 
student’s intellectual endeavors in other departments. In addition to class- 
room work, the student has the experience of exploring three museums and 
six galleries in the triangle area, and meeting established, professional art- 
ists. The art club provides an outlet and an opportunity to contribute to 
various aspects of life at St. Mary’s—such as art work for publications, 
playbills, posters, scenery, special events, and, above all, the exhibition of 
student work for the college and community to enjoy. 


—Margaret Click Williams 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dance, aquatics, and sports promote good health, poise and vitality. 
These activities in the Physical Education Department are arranged with 
consideration for each student’s health, previous training, ability and skill. 


Four semesters of Physical Education are required for graduation. 
The first semester is devoted to a prescribed program. Thereafter the stu- 
dent elects a variety of activities as she develops special interests and skills. 
In the event the student has a medical waiver from the college physician 
which curtails her physical activities, she participates in modified activities. 


All students are required to pass a swimming test before graduation. 
Those who have not already learned this useful, enjoyable sport attend 
classes in swimming. The college furnishes suits; the students bring their 
own caps. 


Special outfits are required for the various activities. The dance 
students wear tights and leotards. Ballet shoes are suggested but not re- 
quired. Navy tunics, sold at the beginning of the school year, are worn for 
sports. Students must also wear white socks, white short-sleeved blouses, 
and tennis shoes. Equipment for sports is furnished with the exception of 
golf balls, tennis balls and tennis rackets. 

Off-campus sports include horseback riding. Occasionally, the golfers 
try their skills on a local course or driving range. Students taking riding 
must have written parental permission and also a written statement 
releasing the college from all liability in the event that a mishap may occur 
in this activity or in transportation to and from the stables. The stables 
charge a semester fee for riding lessons. 


Competition sparks between the two athletic societies, the Sigmas 
and the Mus, which are made up of the entire student body and faculty. 
Throughout the year they compete in various tournaments. The whole- 
hearted rivalry, excitement and fun add tremendously to school spirit and 
élan. Teams from St. Mary’s also compete with other college teams. 

Outstanding players and all-stars are elected in each sport. An annual 
awards banquet in the spring recognizes these outstanding students. The 
society winning in the most events is presented with a plaque. The Letter 
Club also honors those students who have accumulated points, all-stars and 
first team places during the year. For the more highly skilled students, 
selective membership is offered in various clubs. 

Whether it be in dance, swimming, riding or various other sports, 
the Department wishes to give each individual the opportunity, through 
classes and team spirit, to develop lifelong skills that will promote good 
health, happiness and valuable recreational resources now and long after 


college days are over. 


—Mary Louise Jones 
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THE ST. MARY’S STORY 


“A school for young ladies in the city of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
will open on the twelfth of May next.” The advertisement appeared in 
New York City newspapers in 1842. 


On schedule the Rev. Aldert Smedes arrived in Raleigh with instruc- 
tors, and 13 girls were welcomed May 12, 1842. 


Thus St. Mary’s College began its life amidst the oaks that grace 
the campus to this day. Under the leadership of Dr. Smedes, and later his 
son, Dr. Bennett Smedes, the school grew until it was the largest church 
school for young ladies in the United States. 


Adding to the original complex of a main building (now Smedes 
Hall) and East and West Rock (built with stone from North Carolina’s 
first capital) the physical plant and instructional program developed. The 
Cameron family of Raleigh both sold the land to St. Mary’s and assisted 
in building the neo-Gothic Chapel which today is one of Raleigh’s historic 
landmarks. 


Through the difficult days of the Civil War, St. Mary’s remained 
open. Often a bale of cotton or barrel of flour was paid in lieu of tuition. 
Sherman’s soldiers were encamped in the Grove, and children of Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee attended the school. 


The death of Dr. Bennett Smedes in 1899 marked the half-century 
that father and son had guided the destiny of St. Mary’s. Since that time 
the College has moved forward under the administration of four rectors 
and three presidents: 1899-1903 Rev. T. D. Bratton; 1903-1907 Rev. Mc- 
Neely DuBose; 1907-1918 Rev. George W. Lay; 1918-1932 Rev. Warren W. 
Way; 1932-1946 Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank; 1946-1969 Dr. Richard G. Stone; 
1969 Rev. Frank W. Pisani. 


Curriculum has grown, faculty and staff have been added. In 1927 
St. Mary’s was accredited by the Southern Association. Today there are 
496 students, 50 faculty members and numerous staff members. 
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THE CAMPUS 


One of the "green fingers’ in west Raleigh is the campus of St. 
Mary S, a fifteen minute walk from the state capitol. More than twenty- 
five buildings grace the twenty-three acre campus. 


Over a century ago bricks and mortar began to rise on the site 
of the lovely oak grove. The park-like atmosphere is to this day a Raleigh 
landmark. 


Smedes Hall, the spacious main building, was erected about 1835. 
East Rock, c. 1833, and West Rock, c. 1834, are joined to the main build- 
ing with curving enclosed walkways. These are the oldest structures. 
Wings were added to Smedes in 1909, and a large neo-classic porch to 
the front of the building. Smedes Hall contains dormitories, parlors, Dean’s 
quarters, classrooms, offices, the bookstore, and post office. The hall is 
built of brick, while the two “Rocks” are built of stone. 


Our other dormitories are well equipped for student comfort— 
Holt Hall, built in 1928, Penick Hall, 1957, and Cruikshank Hall dedicated 
in 1966. A cottage formerly used as a chaplain’s residence has been moved 
to a new location and serves as a campus home for the day students. In 
progress, as the catalogue goes to press, are the dining hall/student union 
and St. Mary’s new gymnasium. Recently completed work includes the 
Alice McKenzie Ragland Classroom Building, the re-modeling and restora- 
tion of the historic 100 year old Chapel, and the construction of a home 
for the Chaplain. 


Cheshire Hall, a 1953 brick structure, is the science building and 
has classroom space available for other departments. The Language-Art 
Building, constructed in 1887 as an art building, was remodeled in 1966. 
The Swindell Language Laboratory is on the first floor. The east campus 
is dominated by the new Sarah Graham Kenan Library, a contemporary 
reinforced concrete and glass structure. Floor to ceiling windows provide 
a view of campus and trees. The growing collection now has over 20,000 


volumes. 


Pittman Memorial Auditorium, given in memory of Eliza Battle 
Pittman, was added to the campus in 1906. It has a seating capacity of 
six hundred. 

The white cross on top of the cruciform chapel rises above the 
west side of the campus. It was built in the 1850’s. Richard Upjohn of 
New York City designed the original neo-Gothic structure. It seats three 
hundred and has a three-manual Reuter organ. 


Clement Hall was built in 1909 with funds left to St. Mary’s by 
Miss Eleanor Clement. It is a large brick building with dining and kitchen 
facilities on the upper floors, and physical education facilities on the 
lower floor — a gymnasium for sports and dance, and an indoor swim- 
ming pool added in 1925. Outdoor sports facilities, which include four 


fine tennis courts, are nearby. 


On the southeast corner of the campus is a former bishops’ residence 
and Diocesan headquarters. Now it provides space for the Alumnae 
Office, faculty offices and recreational space for informal student-faculty 
gatherings. St. Mary’s Infirmary is equipped with wards, private rooms, 
and consultation rooms. 
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OBJECTIVES 


St. Mary’s today, as in the past, has as its ultimate purpose to 


provide opportunities, under the influence of the church, for young 
women to lay the foundation for developing both their individual poten- 
tialities and a sense of obligation to society. 


That this purpose may be attained as nearly as possible, the 


Faculty of St. Mary’s has formulated these objectives: 


1. 


To provide the climate in which Christian character with its strong 
emphasis on concern for others may develop in all phases of life at 
St. Mary’s, through corporate services and special times of prayer and 
meditation in the college chapel as the center of the institution; through 
instruction in the faith and worship of the church; through courses 
in Bible; and through the ministry of a full-time chaplain. 


To provide academic courses regularly offered in the junior and senior 
years of standard preparatory schools, and the basic traditional courses 
offered in the freshman and sophomore years of most four-year colleges 
and universities. 


To maintain in these courses a high quality of scholarship which will 
prepare each student at St. Mary’s for entrance into any college or uni- 
versity and which will enrich her life with an appreciation of her 
cultural heritage and lead her into a love of learning and respect for 
scholarly attainments. 


. To provide opportunities for developing an appreciation of the finest 


in art, music, and literature, so that a student may find in the arts a 
source of inspiration and pleasure throughout her life. 
To provide a strong student government so that a student may be 
trained to participate in democratic community living. 


To encourage high ethical standards and firm moral integrity in all 
aspects of student life. 


. To encourage good health habits and the wise use of leisure time in 


developing a wholesome personality. 


. To appoint faculty and staff members who are willing and able to up- 


hold high ideals characteristic of St. Mary’s College. 
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ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION 


St. Mary’s is a four-year junior college. The academic year has two 
semesters, each semester divided into two nine-week quarters. High school 
classes meet four hours per week; college classes meet three hours a week. 


All academic work is accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, and by the North Carolina Association of Colleges 
and Universities. St. Mary’s is a member in good standing of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


Freshman-Sophomore: Classes of the high school department cor- 
respond to the last two years of a standard high school. The curriculum 
is well defined. A diploma is awarded after the satisfactory completion of 
the two years, and the student is ready for college work. A C average 
is required to continue at St. Mary’s. Those continuing here have the 
advantage of the continuity of the four-year program. 


Junior-Senior: When applying to the college department, a student 
should state whether she intends to terminate her studies with an A.A. 
degree or whether she intends to proceed to the Bachelor’s degree and, 
preferably, at what institution. In this way she will insure that the courses 
she pursues at St. Mary’s will satisfy the entrance requirements of the 
senior college she chooses. Most senior colleges will require a 2.0 QPR 
or better. St. Mary’s provides an especially good background for subse- 
quent academic work because of the broad cultural base, the good student- 
faculty ratio and the flexibility in course structure found in this college. 
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ADMISSIONS 


It is the desire of St. Mary’s College to admit students with 
intellectual interests, whose records in scholarship, character, and health 
show promise of success in high school and college work. 

Each application is considered individually, and applicants are 
accepted on the basis of their achievement in high school (high school 
grades and class rank), the scores of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and 
information concerning character and personality. 


Only residents of the Raleigh area are accepted as day students; 
others are required to live in a dormitory. Exceptions may be made if 
students wish to live with close relatives. 

It is desirable for the applicant to plan her complete high school 
program while still in the ninth grade in order that she may fully meet 
entrance requirements in subject matter. 


Personal interviews regarding admissions can be assured only if 
appointments are made in advance. Office hours are from 8:30 until 4:30 
Monday through Friday. A staff member is on duty 8:30-12:00 Saturday 
to answer questions. There are no scheduled office hours at holiday periods. 


Students are admitted to the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes on the basis of units earned in schools that have been accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools or by other regional 
accrediting agencies. Admission to the senior class is based on the appli- 
cant’s high school record as well as credit hours earned in an accredited 
college. 

An orientation program is planned for the first week of each new 
session. Interest tests are administered to all new students. The results of 
these tests are useful in aiding faculty advisors when they have conferences 
with students. 

To be admitted to any given class a student must present sufficient 
entrance credit. Students in St. Mary’s high school department must 
maintain a C average to be recommended for admission to the college 
department. Requirements for admission to each class are as follows: 


FRESHMAN 
(Junior Class of High School) 


The applicant must present 8 acceptable high school units including 
the following: English, 2 units; algebra, 1 unit; biology, 1 unit; foreign 
language, Latin, 2 units, or 1 unit of French or Spanish. Electives must be 


chosen from college preparatory subjects. See p. 46 for required entrance 
test. 


SOPHOMORE 
(Senior Class of High School) 


The applicant must present 12 high school units including the 
following: English, 3 units; mathematics, 2 units; biology, 1 unit; foreign 
language, 2 units in Latin, German, French, or Spanish (St. Mary’s high 
school graduation requirements in language are 2 units in two foreign 
languages, or three units in one language). Electives must be chosen from 
college preparatory subjects. See p. 46 for required entrance test. 


JUNIOR 
(Freshman Class of College) 


pee eue applicant must present 16 academic units, of which 12 are 
specifically required as follows: English, 4 units; algebra, 2 units; plane 
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geometry, 1 unit; American history, 1 unit; *foreign language, a minimum 
of two units in at least one foreign language; science, 2 units of which one 
must be biology. For elective credit any basic academic subject of a non- 
vocational nature will be accepted. One unit in home economics is accepted. 
No student is allowed to enter with more than one deficiency. Any such 
deficiency must be made up for the student to become eligible for admission 
to the senior class. See pp. 45-46 for required entrance test. 

Students offering modern foreign languages should be able to read 
simple material and to take simple dictation. 

*Credit will not be given for less than two years of a foreign lan- 


guage. 


SENIOR 
(Sophomore Class of College) 


The student must present credits for a minimum of 26 semester 
hours of standard college academic work, 52 quality points, and 2 hours 
of physical education; she must have removed all entrance conditions; she 
must take sufficient work to give her, by the end of the year, a total of 64 
hours of credit. Seniors whose Quality Point Ratio is below 1.73 for 
second semester’s work in her junior year will be placed on academic pro- 
bation the first quarter of her senior year. In order to be classified as a 
senior, a student must be a candidate for the junior college diploma. 

During the junior year, a student must earn credit for a minimum 
of 20 academic hours and 40 quality points, and a Quality Point Ratio of 
1.3, plus 2 hours credit in physical education, to be considered for re- 
admission. If, during the first semester of her junior year, a student earns 
fewer than half the number of academic hours and half the number of 
quality points which are required for her consideration as a candidate for 
the senior class, with a Quality Point Ratio below 1.73, she is automatically 
placed on academic probation for the following quarter. Both student and 
parents will be notified of the student's probationary academic standing. 
A maximum of 9 semester hours (or 10 semester hours if a laboratory 
course is involved) will be accepted for work completed in an accredited 
college summer school, provided the grades are C or better. Quality points 
beyond the value of a C grade will not be awarded for work taken in 
another college. 

A student transferring to the senior class from another college must 
meet the junior entrance requirements as well as those for admission to 
the senior class, as stated above. For advanced standing, not more than 
two quality points per semester hour will be allowed; no credit will be 
given for courses with grades lower than C. 


ENTRANCE TESTS REQUIRED 
COLLEGE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Each junior (college freshman) applicant is to take the following 
tests of the College Entrance Examination Board: the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and three achievement tests which must include English Composition, 
mathematics (Level I), and a foreign language (listening-reading). The 
SAT should be taken no earlier than March of the junior year in high 
school and no later than January of the senior year for admissions purposes 
at St. Mary’s. THE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ARE USED FOR PLACE. 
MENT PURPOSES ONLY, and therefore may be taken as late as May 
of the senior year. If, however, the foreign language or math is completed 
in her junior year in high school, the student may take the achievement 
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tests in May or July and submit those scores. Graduates of the preparatory 
department of St. Mary’s who apply for admission to the junior class must 
submit CEEB-SAT scores. No student’s application will be considered until 
the SAT scores have been received. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College En- 
trance Examination Board, P. 0. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Each 
application submitted for registration must be accompanied by the examina- 
tion fee and should reach the Princeton office five or six weeks prior to 
the test date. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST 


Students applying for admission to the freshman (11th grade) class 
are required to take the Secondary School Admission Test administered by 
the Educational Testing Service in January, March, and May. Since the 
high school applications are reviewed in March, applicants should make 
arrangements to take the test in January if possible. Candidates should 
write to SSAT, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey, for a Bulletin of Information and application blank. 

The schedule for the 1972-73 program year is as follows: January 
20, 1973; March 10, 1973; and May 12, 1973. No student’s application will 
be considered until the test scores have been received. 


EARLY DECISION 
(Applies to college applicants only) 


The Early Decision plan is designed for the well-qualified applicant 
who definitely wishes to enter St. Mary’s. She should have her application 
in no later than October 15 of her senior year, and she is notified by No- 
vember 15. The application is considered on the basis of her high school 
record through the junior year, junior Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, plus 
the usual recommendations from her school teachers and alumnae. The 
candidate should include a letter stating that she wishes the “early decision” 
and listing the courses which she plans to take in her senior year. If, how- 
ever, her credentials do not justify early acceptance, she will be notified 
that the application has been deferred and will be reviewed later on the 
Regular Plan of rolling admissions. 


REGULAR PLAN 
(Rolling Admissions) 


In the early fall, St. Mary’s begins accepting those candidates for 
the college department whose admissions data is complete and who meet 
the requirements for entrance. Each student will be notified concerning her 
admission as promptly as possible after records have been evaluated. In 
some cases, the Committee on Admissions will wait to see twelfth grade 
SAT scores and mid-term grades before giving a final decision. Candidates 
for the freshman class (11th grade) are notified in April. If space permits, 
new sophomores are notified in May or early summer. 


NOTICE OF ACCEPTANCE 


Early Decision students must make an advance payment of one 
hundred dollars no later than December 1. This advance is non-refundable. 
Students who are accepted on the Regular Plan of rolling admissions 
during the first semester must make a payment of one hundred dollars by 
February 1. Candidates accepted after February 1 are asked to make this 
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payment within 15 days of notice. The advance payment checks should be 
sent to the Director of Admission’s office. This advance is also non-refund- 


able. 


No acceptance is final until the medical statement has been approved 


by the College Physician. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


High school credit is given in terms of units. A unit represents a 
year’s study in one subject, as defined by the Southern Association in 
Article IV of the Standards of Secondary Schools. 


College credit is given in terms of semester hours. Except where 
otherwise indicated, a semester hour represents a semester’s work in a class 
that meets one hour a week for one semester, or eighteen weeks. Thus a 


class that meets three hours a week throughout the school year carries six 
semester hours of credit. 


9 Sepa 


i 
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PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Requirements for High School Graduation 


English 4, units 

Algebra 2 units 

Plane Geometry 1 unit 

Science 2 units (including biology which must be taken prior to 


enrollment at St. Mary’s) 
Foreign Language 3 units (same language) 


or 
4 units (2 units in each of 2 languages) 

U.S. History 1 unit 

Electives 2-3 units 


A minimum of sixteen academic units is required. In addition, one 
semester of religion each year and physical education each semester are 
required. 


All students must take four academic units of work per year, a 
normal load. No student may take more than five academic subjects. 


Any deviation from the normal academic load must be approved by 
the Dean of Academic Affairs. 


Electives in the twelfth grade must be chosen from art, science, 
mathematics, music, psychology, drama, and history. 

Two units of repeated work and one unit of new work are the 
maximum which may be credited from an approved summer school. The 
student’s faculty advisor and the Registrar must approve all courses prior 
to enrollment in a summer session. 


The following programs of study are strongly recommended: 


Grade II (Freshman) 
English ITI 
Foreign Language 
U.S. History (if requirement has not been met) 
Algebra II or Plane Geometry 
Religion 5 (one semester) 
Physical Education 


Grade 12 (Sophomore) 


English IV 

Foreign Language (if requirement has not been met) 
Religion 7 (one semester) 

Physical Education 

Elective 

Elective 
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Requirements for Junior College Graduation 


Requirements for the Associate in Arts degree are as follows: 
A. A total of 64 semester hours 


B. A cumulative average of 2.00 (C) on all courses attempted at St. 
Mary’s and on all transferable credit to St. Mary’s. 


C. Specific course requirements 


1. ENGLISH 9 semester hours (21, 22, and one 
30-level literature course) 

2. RELIGION 6 semester hours (21, 22) 

3. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 4 semester hours (1 course each 
semester ) 


4. FOREIGN LANGUAGE* 6-9 semester hours — same lan- 
guage (6 hours on the Advanced 

Level; 9 hours if language is begun 

OR on the Intermediate Level—23-24; 

12 hours strongly recommended if 

language is begun on the Elemen- 


tary Level—21-22) 


MATHEMATICS** 6 semester hours 
3. SCIENCE AND 9-11 semester hours (a minimum 
FINE ARTS of 3 semester hours in each area) 


*Students are encouraged to continue the foreign language taken in 
high school. Students with 2 or 3 language units should enroll in 
the Intermediate Level (23-24). Students with 4 or 5 language units 
should enroll in an Advanced Level (25, 27, 31). No college credit will 
be given if a student with 2 language units enrolls in the Elementary 

Level (21-22). However, a student has the option of changing to 
another language for which she will receive credit for the Elementary 


Level. 


**The choice between foreign language and mathematics should not 
necessarily preclude the one for the other. Many colleges and univer- 
sities require both, and some require a modern foreign language for 
the B. S. degree in a scientific area. Also, students planning to pursue 
a degree in Primary or Elementary Education will need Math 25-26. 


Requirements for the College Diploma are as follows: 
A. A total of 64 hours. 


B. A cumulative average of 1.80-1.99 on all courses attempted at St. 
Mary’s and on all transferable credit to St. Mary’s. 


C. Specific course requirements are the same as for the Associate in Arts 
degree. 


Fulfillment of Requirements 


All required courses must be attempted at St. Mary’s. Possible 
exceptions will be considered on an individual basis, but approval of the 
Dean of Academic Affairs and the Chairman of the Department concerned 
must be granted. 
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A candidate for junior college graduation should be in residence, 
at the minimum, the year preceding graduation. 


Any student who plans to pursue a degree in an institution whose 
basic requirements differ from those preferred at St. Mary’s may request 
a curriculum tailored to her particular needs upon presentation of a letter 
from the Registrar of the college of her choice outlining the special 
requirements of that institution. The request will be considered by a com- 
mittee composed of the President, the Director of Admissions, the Dean of 
Academic Affairs, and the Registrar. 


All students are urged to check carefully the requirements of the 
institution to which they plan to transfer upon graduation from St. Mary’s, 
since St. Mary’s requirements, particularly in foreign language, may 
differ from those of some other institutions and may not be sufficient for 
a Bachelors Degree in many fields. Also, most senior colleges require a 
2.0 or higher Q.P.R. for entrance. 
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GRADING SYSTEM 


A = Superior 


B = Very good 
C = Good 

D = Passing 

F = Failing 


A student’s semester grade is the average of her examination grade 
and her two quarterly grades. Quarterly and semester reports are sent to 
parents. 


COMPUTING THE QUALITY POINT RATIO 


A cumulative average of 2.00 (C) on all courses attempted at St. 
Mary’s and on all transferable credit to St. Mary’s is required for the 
Associate in Arts degree. 

_A cumulative average of 1.80-1.99 on all courses attempted at St. 
Mary’s and on all transferable credit to St. Mary’s is required for the 
Junior College Diploma. 

Grades of “F” and “WF” are included in computing the Quality 
Point Ratio. 

Grades of “WP” and “Med. Ex.” are not included in computing 
the Quality Point Ratio. 

In courses carrying academic credit, quality points are awarded as 
follows in accordance with the values of the grades earned: 

A = 4 quality points per semester hour 

B = 3 quality points per semester hour 

C = 2 quality points per semester hour 

D = 1 quality point per semester hour 

The Quality Point Ratio is determined by dividing the number of 
quality points earned by the number of semester hours attempted, whether 
passed or failed. For example: 





SEM. HRS. SEM. HRS. QUALITY 

COURSE GRADE ATTEMPTED CREDIT POINTS 
English 21 B 3 3 9 
Biology 23 B 4 4 12 
Math 23 F 3 0 0 
Religion 21 D 3 3 3 
History 21 C 3 3 6 
Pebwola A 1 1 4 

TOTALS 17 14 34 





Quality Point Ratio: 34 (qual. pts.) + 17 (hrs. attempted) = 2.00. 


apy 
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ACADEMIC LOAD 


All students are expected to register for 5 academic courses plus 
physical education. Minimum number of semester hours per semester 
excluding physical education is 13; normal load is 15 semester hours, 
excluding physical education; and the maximum load is 17 semester hours, 
excluding physical education. Permission of the Committee on Academic 
Standards is necessary if one desires to take additional hours. 


ADDING AND DROPPING COURSES 


A student may add a course up to two weeks after the beginning of 
a semester. A student may drop a course within the first four weeks of a 
semester without penalty. 


If a student wishes to withdraw from a course after the fourth week 
of a semester, she must obtain permission of the Dean of Academic Affairs 
and the faculty member concerned. Either a grade of W P (Withdrawal 
Passing) or W F (Withdrawal Failing) is recorded on the permanent 
record. A W P is not included in computing the Quality Point Ratio; 
however, a grade of W F is included. 


Only under unusual circumstances, such as illness, will a student be 
allowed to drop a course after the end of a quarter (eight weeks). The Dean 
of Academic Affairs and the faculty member concerned must grant such 
permission. 


REPETITION OF COURSES 


If a student repeats a course, both grades are recorded on the per- 
manent record. Credit in hours can be awarded only once, naturally, but 
all semester hours attempted and all quality points earned are included in 
computing the Quality Point Ratio. For example, if a student chooses to 
repeat Spanish 23-24 (Grade—“D”) and earns a grade of “B,” the fol- 
lowing entries would be made on the permanent record: 


SEM. HRS. SEM. HRS. QUALITY 

COURSE GRADE ATTEMPTED CREDIT POINTS 
Span. 23-24 D 6 6 6 
*Span. 23-24 B 6 0 18 
TOTALS 12 6 24 


Quality Point Ratio: 24 + 12 = 2.00 
*Repeat Course 


EXAMINATIONS 


For college courses final examination means the one taken at the 
end of a semester; for high school courses final examination means the 
one taken at the end of the session, unless a terminal course is involved. 
No student is excused from examinations; an examination that is missed 
because of illness must be made up. 


Sophomores and seniors are permitted a re-examination when the 
student has a passing average (D or above) for the two quarters and makes 
an F on the final examination with a numerical evaluation of 45 or higher. 
When a student takes a re-examination, the semester grade may not be 
higher than D. No student is permitted to take more than two re-examina- 
tions, and not more than one in the same course. 
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CREDIT TRANSFERABLE TO ST. MARY’S 


St. Mary’s accepts a maximum credit of 9 semester hours from 
another institution; if a laboratory science is included, then a maximum of 
10 semester hours is accepted. A rare exception would be a student entering 
at the senior level. All credit must be earned from a college or university 
accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools or a state 
or regional accrediting agency. 

Any work must first be authorized by either the Dean of Academic 
Affairs or the Registrar. Appropriate forms must be completed prior to 
the enrollment of a student in a Summer Session at another institution. 

No grade lower than a “C” is acceptable as transferable credit to 
St. Mary’s. Quality points beyond a “C” will not be given for work trans- 
ferred from another college. 


“e x: ee loyts 
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THE COUNSELING CENTER 


The purpose of the counseling center is to assist the student to make 
the most of her opportunities for academic and personal development while 
at St. Mary’s. A fully qualified professional counselor is available to assist 
students in the areas of academic planning, vocational choices, transfer 
programs, and personal problems. Assistance with study skills and reading 
problems is also available. The services are implemented by means of occu- 
pational information, college catalogs, vertical files, reference books, study 
abroad programs and summer programs. In addition, announcements and 
informational services are made available to the students by means of the 
weekly bulletins and the bulletin board areas. Students may avail them- 
selves of these services by calling for an appointment or by filling out an 
appointment form at the counseling center in lower Smedes. 


Academic Advising 


Each student is given the opportunity to request a specific advisor; 
however, if no preference is given, a faculty advisor is assigned to assist in 
the student’s academic planning. The advisor helps the student to select 
courses appropriate to her educational objectives, keeps a record of the 
student’s progress, and remains available throughout the year for addi- 
tional counseling or referral to other appropriate personnel. Advisors will 
make every attempt to give effective guidance to students in academic 
matters and to refer students to those qualified to help them in other mat- 
ters, but the final responsibility for meeting all academic requirements for 
a selected program rests with the individual student. All programs of study 
are subject to the approval of the advisor in consultation with the registrar. 


ENDOWED CHAIRS 


Norvin K. Dickerson, Jr., and his wife, Sara Craig Dickerson, have 
endowed chairs of history and English to honor her mother and their 
daughter, former students at St. Mary’s. The chair of history honors her 
mother, Annie Welsh Craig, class of 1915. The chair of English honors 
Ann Dickerson Whitehurst, who graduated from the preparatory depart- 
ment in 1967. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


ENGLISH 
Mr. Tate, Chairman 
Mrs. Gunn Mrs. Noe Miss Connelly 
Mrs. Barnhart Miss Culley Mrs. Meredith 
5-6. THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 1 unit credit 


Survey of American literature. Study of English grammar and rhetoric with 
primary emphasis throughout the year on class themes. 4 hours a week. 


7-8. FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 1 unit credit 


Survey of English literature. Study of English grammar and rhetoric with pri- 
mary emphasis throughout the year on class themes. 4 hours a week. 


21-22. COLLEGE COMPOSITION 6 hours credit 
Study of the principles of composition; analytical study of prose models and 
poetry. Primary emphasis on theme writing. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


English 21-22 is a Prerequisite for all 30 Level Courses Listed Below. 


31. SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 


Historical survey of English literature from its beginnings through Milton. 3 
hours a week, Fall. 


32. SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 3 hours credit 


Historical survey of English literature from Milton to the present. 3 hours a 
week, Spring. E 


33. SHAKESPEARE: THE COMEDIES 3 hours credit 
Chronological study of twelve plays. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


34. SHAKESPEARE: THE TRAGEDIES 3 hours credit 
Chronological study of three history plays and nine tragedies. 3 hours a week. 

Spring. 

35. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 3 hours credit 


Historical survey of ten novels from the eighteenth century to the present. 
3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


36. AMERICAN FICTION: 1850-1950 3 hours credit 
An analytical study of realism in American literature. 3 hours a week, Fall 
and spring. 


37. EXISTENTIALISM IN LITERATURE 3 hours credit 


Insight into existentialism as expressed in novels, plays, and films. 3 hours a 
week, Fall and spring. 


38. EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 3 hours credit 

Introduction to Italian, French, German, Russian, and Spanish works of liter- 
ary, historical, or ideological importance; Renaissance to the present. 3 hours a week. 
Fall and spring. 

English 22 is offered in the fall and English 21 in the spring for 
students who need to repeat the courses. English 21 is a prerequisite for 
English 22. The two courses cannot be taken simultaneously. 

A directed readings course with the basic format of English 21-22 
will be offered both semesters for the advanced junior. 

A directed readings course for the exceptional senior will be offered 


both semesters. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Dr. Lado, Chairman 


Mrs. Saxe Mr. Serxner Mrs. Werman 


Mrs. Cremin Mrs. Cressman Miss Oslack Mrs. Zepp 


A student who elects foreign language as part of her requirement to 


graduate from St. Mary’s must take nine hours of the same foreign language 
unless she places in an advanced class. If she places in the third year, she 
is required to take only six hours in that language. All students applying 
for admission to St. Mary’s will take the listening-reading tests in language 
and will be placed according to scores obtained on this test, the SAT 
achievement test score and evaluation of her high school record. 


The student with only one year of language may enter the elementary 
level of that language. The student with two years must either place in 
second year, take a remedial course for no credit or change to a new lan- 
guage. The student with three years of -language will be placed in either 
intermediate or advanced classes. The student with four or more years must 
either place in the advanced level, take a remedial course for no credit or 
change to a new language. All required hours must be attempted at St. 
Mary’s. 

All students are reminded that most senior colleges consider comple- 
tion of the equivalent of language 24 (second year college) the minimum 
requirement in foreign language as one of the requirements for graduation. 


St. Mary’s recommends that students take the full 12 hours consecutively on 
campus. 
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French 
5-6. FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 1 unit credit 
Grammar, dictation, reading and conversation. 4 hours a week. 
7-8. SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 1 unit credit 
Thorough review of grammar; dictation; conversation, 4 hours a week. 
9-10. THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 1 unit credit 


han Extensive reading of contemporary French authors. Application of grammar 
principles in writing compositions; dictation; conversation. 4 hours a week. 


11-12. FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 1 unit credit 


Survey of literature and civilization with emphasis on reading; class discus- 
sions in French. 4 hours a week. 


21. ELEMENTARY COLLEGZ FRENCH I 3 hours credit 


Elementary grammar study; basic conversational vocabulary; dictation; lan- 
guage laboratory; simple composition. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


22. ELEMENTARY COLLEGE FRENCH II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 21 or equivalent. 


Continued grammar study; introductory readings in civilization and literature; 
language laboratory. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


23. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE FRENCH IA 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 22 or equivalent. 


Extensive grammar review: emphasis on reading, writing, and composition; 
selected readings in civilization and literature. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


24. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE FRENCH IIA 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 23 or equivalent. 
Extensive practice in reading, writing, and composition, consolidating and 
developing the material mastered first semester. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


23. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE FRENCH IB 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 22 or equivalent. 
Brief but thorough review of grammar, combined with oral work based on 


readings about French life and civilization; emphasis on spoken French. 3 hours a 
week, Fall. 


24. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE FRENCH IIB 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 23 or equivalent. 
Extensive practice in conversation; class discussion in French based on read- 
ings from books, magazines, and newspapers. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


25. ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 
Study of the finer points of grammar through written composition and oral 
practice. 3 hours a week. Fall or spring. 


26. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LITERARY STYLE 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 25 or equivalent. 
Thorough explicating of texts. Students are introduced to the study of literary 
media in French. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


27. FRENCH CIVILIZATION I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 
A study of France from its early beginnings through the Revolution. Taught in 
French. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


28. FRENCH CIVILIZATION II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 
A study of France from the nineteenth century to today. Taught in French. 
3 hours a week. Spring. : 


31. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 25, 26, or equivalent, or special permission of department. 
The literature of France from Romanticism to the present day. Taught in 
French. 3 hours a week. Fall. 
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32. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 25, 26, or equivalent, or permission of the department. 
The literature of France from its beginnings to the nineteenth century. Taught 
in French. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


33. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH THOUGHT 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: At least one advanced French course. 


Designed to give students an understanding of French life, thought, economic 
aspects, and political set-up today. Taught in French with extensive use of magazines, 
newspapers, slides, and other media. 3 hours a week, Fall or spring. 


German 
5-6. FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHCOL GERMAN 1 unit credit 
Grammar, dictation, reading and conversation. 4 hours a week. 
7-8. SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GERMAN 1 unit credit 
Thorough review of grammar; dictation; conversation. 4 hours a week. 
21. ELEMENTARY COLLEGE GERMAN I 3 hours credit 


Elementary grammar study covering present tense of all major verbs; cases of 
nouns; basic sentence structure. 3 hours a week. Fall. 

22. ELEMENTARY COLLEGE GERMAN II 3 hours credit 

Prerequisite: 21 or equivalent. 

Continued grammar study; completion of indicative mood; introduction to sub- 
junctive; passive voice; introductory readings in civilization and literature. 3 hours a 
week, Spring. 

23. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE GERMAN I 3 hours credit 

Prerequisite: 22 or equivalent. 

Extensive grammar review alternating with selected readings in civilization and 
literature. Emphasis on study and use of idiomatic expression. 3 hours a week. Fall. 
24. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE GERMAN II 3 hours credit 

Prerequisite: 23. 


Extensive conversation and discussion of topics based on readings and class 
interest. Continued practice in composition. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


Latin 


21-22, ELEMENTARY COLLEGE LATIN 6 hours credit 


Study of Latin grammar and elementary prose based on classical authors. 
3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


23-24, INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE LATIN 6 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Latin 22, or two years of high school Latin. 


_ Extensive review of grammar; study of Latin literature including selections 
from Cicero, Pliny and Vergil. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


Spanish 
5-6. FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 1 unit credit 


Grammar, simple conversation, reading and composition, 4 hours a week. 
7-8. SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 


Thorou 
4 hours a week. 


1 unit credit 
gh review of grammar conversation, introduction to Spanish civilization, 


9-10. THIRD YEAR HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 1 unit credit 


Practice and composition; vocabul i i 
; { : ary enlargement; translation of selections 
by major Spanish authors from 16th to 20th centuries. 4 hours a week, 
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21. ELEMENTARY COLLEGE SPANISH I 3 hours credit 


Elementary grammar study covering present, preterit, imperfect and future 
tenses of verbs; pronouns; basic conversational vocabulary; dictation; simple compo- 
sition. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


22. ELEMENTARY COLLEGE SPANISH II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 21 or equivalent. 


; : Continued grammar study; completion of indicative mood; introduction to sub- 
junctive mood; passive voice; introductory readings in civilization and literature. 
3 hours a week. Spring. 


23. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE SPANISH I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 22 or equivalent. 


P Extensive grammar review alternating with selected readings in civilization 
and literature. Emphasis on study and uses of idiomatic expression. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


24. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE SPANISH II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 23 or equivalent. 


Extensive conversation and discussion of topics based on readings and class 
interest; continued practice in composition. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


25. ADVANCED SPANISH COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 


Study of the finer points of grammar through written composition and oral 
practice. 3 hours a week, Fall or spring. 


26. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERARY STYLE 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 25 or equivalent. 


Through a careful study cf selected texts, the student is introduced to the 
study of literary media in Spanish. 3 hours a week. 


27. SPANISH CIVILIZATION I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 
The civilization of Spain from its beginning to the 17th century, Taught in 
Spanish. 3 hours a week, Fall. 


28. SPANISH CIVILIZATION II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 24 or equivalent. 
The civilization of Spain and its influence from the 18th century to the present 
day. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


31. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 26, or equivalent, or permission of the department. 
A study of Spanish literature of the 19th and 20th centuries. 3 hours a week. 
Fall. 


32. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 26, or equivalent, or permission of the department. 
A study of Spanish literature from its beginnings to the 19th century with 
emphasis on the Golden Age. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


Ttalian 


23. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE ITALIAN I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 22 or equivalent. 
Extensive grammar review alternated with selected readings in civilization. 
Emphasis on study and use of idiomatic expressions. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


24. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE ITALIAN I 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: 23 or equivalent. 
Extensive conversation and discussion of topics based on readings and class 
interest; continued practice in composition. 3 hours a week, Spring. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Mr. Lawrence, Chairman 
Mrs. Jeffreys Mrs. Forster Miss Birch 
3-4. SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 1 unit credit 


Fundamentals of algebra with some emphasis on coordinate geometry and 
trigonometry. 4 hours a week. 


5-6. GEOMETRY 1 unit credit 

Connection between geometric ideas and the ideas of numbers stressed ; algebra 
and geometry related; formal topics of logic; increased use of proof; text accompanied 
by Geometry 500, a modern visual resource. 4 hours a week, 


7. ADVANCED ALGEBRA (HIGH SCHOOL) 1/2 unit credit 
Prerequisite: 2 units of high school algebra; one of geometry. 
Radicals and exponents, quadratic equations, advanced factoring, complex 
numbers, absolute values and inequalities, functions, quadratic systems, matrices, de- 
terminants, progressions. 4 hours a week. Fall. 


8 TRIGONOMETRY (HIGH SCHOOL) 1/2 unit credit 
Prerequisite: 2 units of high school algebra; one of geometry. 
Basic college trigonometry course including trigonometric functions, identities, 
equations, graphs, inverse functions, logarithms. 4 hours a week. Spring. . 


9. ADVANCED HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 1/2 unit credit 
Prerequisite: Math 7. Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 8. 


Relations and functions; algebra of functions; polynomial, rational exponential 
and logarithmic functions; equations of the second degree; calculus of elementary 
functions. (Designed for students intending to continue the study of mathematics beyond 
the high school level). 4 hours a week. Spring. 


23. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 3 hours credit 


An intuitive development of differential and integral calculus, exploring the 
graphical interpretations of rates, mean values, extreme values; functions, limits, dif- 
ferentiation, applications to rates and extreme values, differentiation with respect to 
time, integration, fundamental theorem of calculus, areas and volumes. Applications 
to soe business and the physical sciences included where possible. 3 hours 
a week, Fall. 


24. INTRODUCTION TO PROBABILITY 3 hours credit 


A survey of elementary probability theory and statistical techniques. 3 hours 
a week, Spring. 


25-26. MATHEMATICS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 6 hours credit 


Algebraic structure of the number system, elementary number theory, basic 
algebra and geometry. (Intended for majors in elementary education only and not 
acceptable to satisfy the mathematics required for any other major.) 3 hours a week. 


30. CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY I 3 hours credit 


Functions, limits, continuity, differentiation of algebraic functions and applica- 
tions. Integration of algebraic functions, fundametal theorem of calculus, areas, volumes 
of solids of revolution, moments, fluid pressure and work. 3 lecture hours and 1 problem 
hour a week. Fall. 


31. CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY II 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Math 30. 


Equations of the second degree, translation and rotation of axis, differentiation 
of transcendental functions, parametric and polar equations, differentiation with respect 
to time, indeterminate forms, and curve tracing. 3 lecture hours and 1 problem hour a 
week. Fall and spring. 


32. CALCULUS WITH ANALYTIC GEOMETRY III 3 hours credit 


ae Integration formulas, integration procedures, additional applications of integra- 

tion, infinite Series, expansion of functions, solid analytic geometry, partial indifferen- 
tiation, multiple integrals, vectors and differential equations. 3 lecture hours and 1 
problem hour a week, Spring. 
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RELIGION 
Mrs. Smith, Chairman 
Miss Mackie Mr. Hobgood Dr. Pisani 
5. THE LIFE OF CHRIST 1/2 unit credit 


; A summarizing study of the historical Jesus with special emphasis on His 
teachings, parables, miracles, and healing. Required of all freshmen. 2 hours a week. 
Fall and spring. 


7 MAN IN THE WORLD 1/2 unit credit 
4 A look at the situation of man in the contemporary world with emphasis on 
living out the Christian faith. Required of all sophomores. 2 hours a week. Fall and 
spring. 

21. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 hours credit 


Study of the Old Testament as the history and literature of the Hebrew people, 
as the record of their religious development and as a background of the Christian re- 
ligion. 3 hours a week. 8 sections, fall. 1 section, spring. 


22. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 hours credit 

Prerequisite: Religion 21. 

Survey of the New Testament with special attention given to life and teachings 

of Jesus and the growth and development of the early Church. 3 hours a week, 8 sec- 
tions, spring. 1 section, fall ’73. 
N.B. These two courses meet the requirements of the Department for gradu- 
ation from St. Mary’s. However, the student who possesses a knowledgeable 
background in either or both Old and New Testament may by-pass a part 
or all of this requirement by taking a test administered and graded by the 
Department. With departmental approval, the student may then select her 
six required hours of Religion from the electives. 


23. COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 3 hours credit 


The historical development and doctrinal emphasis of the main living religions 
of the world, including Zorastrianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Shintoism, Islam, Judaism, 
Christianity. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


25. HISTORICAL JESUS 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Religion 21. ; : 
The Jesus of history, tradition and faith. A study of the period from Jesus 
birth through the second century. Separation of historical fact from tradition and 
interpretation by His followers. 3 hours a week. (Seniors given first preference.) Spring. 


31. BEGINNING OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Religion 21, 22 or Religion 21 and concurrently taking Religion 
22. 
A study of man in relationship to God and in relationship to his fellowman. 
First studies of socio-religious thinking from the Golden Age of Prophecy, through 
Jesus, St. Paul, and other selected philosophers and theologians. 3 hours a week, Fall. 
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SCIENCES 
Miss Ellington, Chairman 
Mrs. Fish Mr. King 
Mr. Appleton Mrs. Greiner 
Biology 
23. GENERAL BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 


Introduction to cell structure and function, multicellular organization, and 
survey of plant kingdom; genetics, evolution, and ecology as they pertain to both plants 
and animals. 2 hours lecture, 4 hours laboratory a week. Fall. 


24. GENERAL BIOLOGY 4 hours credit 
Prerequisite: General Biology 23. 
Survey of the animal kingdom to reinforce the concepts developed in the 
preceding semester. 2 hours lecture, 4 hours laboratory a week. Spring. 
25-26. ADVANCED BIGLOGY—ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 8 hours credit 


Comprehensive study of anatomy and physiology employing a representative 
mammal (the cat) and comparing it with the human organism. A detailed and systematic 
study of the skeletal, muscular, circulatory, digestive, respiratory, urinary, reproductive, 
endocrine, and nervous systems. 3 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory a week. 


Chemistry 
7-8. ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 1 unit credit 


Basic course in chemistry as it relates to man and society. Investigation of the 
principles, elementary facts, vocabulary, and experimental method of the chemist. An 
honors section available for the analytically minded students. 4 hours lecture, 4 hours 
laboratory a week. 


27. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 4 hours credit 

The preparation, physical properties, chemical reactions, and uses of the com- 
mon non-metallic and metallic elements and their compounds. Emphasis on fundamental 
laws and accepted theories essential to a thorough understanding of chemical reaction. 
2 hours lecture, 4 hours laboratory a week. 


28. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 4. hours credit 


Introductory organic chemistry: a study of homologous series with reactions, 
and enzymes. 2 hours lecture, 4 hours laboratory a week. 


Physics 


9-10. ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 1 unit credit 
A “Harvard Project Physics” course which approaches the traditional offerings 

of general physics at the secondary level using an historical and cultural framework, 

inviting inquiry and interest in the physical surroundings of the individual. 4 hours 

lecture, 2 hours laboratory a week, 

21. GENERAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 
Basic principles of motion; the Newtonian Universe, statics and dynamics, 

geometrical and physical optics, heat and sound. 3 hours a week. 

21 L. LABORATORY FOR PHYSICS 21 1 hour credit 
Optional. 2 hours laboratory a week. 


22. GENERAL PHYSICS 3 hours credit 


A continuation of Physics 21, including electricity and magnetism, electronics, 


introduction to quantum physics, atomic and nuclear physics, and special relativity, 
3 hours a week. 


22 L. LABORATORY FOR PHYSICS 22 


1 hour credit 
Optional. 2 hours laboratory a week, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mr. Roberts Mrs. Stoops, Chairman Mr. Nixon 
Mrs. Scoggin Miss Ricks Mrs. Watson 
5-6. AMERICAN HISTORY 1 unit credit 


Study of American history from colonial times to the present with emphasis 
placed on the country’s political development and changing international policy. Open 
to freshmen and sophomores. Required for high school graduation. 4 hours a week. 


7-8. ENGLISH HISTORY 1 unit credit 


Emphasis laid on the development of English constitutional government and 
its bearing on United States history. Attention also given to England’s place in inter- 
national relations and to the social, cultural, and economic life of the English people. 
Open to sophomores, and to freshmen under certain circumstances. 4 hours a week. 


9. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 1/2 unit credit 


Study of the basic framework and policy processes of American government 
with an emphasis on current politics. Sophomore only. 4 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


10. PSYCHOLOGY 1/2 unit credit 

A general survey of the individual and society, with emphasis on adjustment, 
interpersonal relationships, and the social process. Sophomores only. 4 hours a week. 
Fall and spring. 


History 
21. HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1650 3 hours credit 


Survey of the civilization of Western Europe from ancient times to the present. 
The evolution and development of significant political, economic, social, religious, 
cultural, and scientific ideas and institutions are stressed. Emphasis is also given to 
non-European civilizations. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


22. HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION SINCE 1650 3 hours credit 
A continuation of History 21. It is strongly recommended that History 21 be 
taken before History 22. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


23. AMERICAN HISTORY TO 1865 3 hours credit 

Basic history of the American people from the period of discovery to 1865. 
Emphasis placed on political development, international relations, and cultural and 
economic factors. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


24. AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE 1865 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: History 23. 
Basic history of the American people from 1865 to the present. Emphasis 
placed on political development, international relations, and cultural and economic 
factors. 3 hours a week, Spring. 


31. ENGLISH HISTORY TO 1689 3 hours credit 
Basic history of the English people from ancient times to 1689. 3 hours a week. 


Fall. 


32. ENGLISH HISTORY SINCE 1689 3 hours credit 
Basic history of the English people from 1689 to the present. 3 hours a week, 


Spring. 
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Political Science 


29. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 3 hours credit 
Basic study of the government of the United States. Emphasis on the policy- 
making process. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


30. COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 

Study of the organization and practices of the governments of Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union, with emphasis on political party ideology and activity. 
3 hours a week. Fall. 


37. CONTEMPORARY AFRICA 3 hours credit 


Study and readings in the politics and history of selected African nations. 
Use of fiction and non-fictional supplementary materials. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


39. GEOPOLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA 3 hours credit 


Study of the governments and policies of selected nation-states of Latin- 
America as affected by their natural environments. The course is designed to give the 
student a basic knowledge of the over-all physical, ethnic, political, and economic 
foundations of several of the nation-states of the region. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


Sociology 
31. ANTHROPOLOGY 3 hours credit 


Introduction to physical and cultural anthropology. Study of man as a species 
and as a creator of culture. Emphasis upon theoretic and genetic aspects of evolution 
and upon archaeology and geo-chronology as scientific techniques. 3 hours a week, Fall 
and spring. 


33. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 3 hours credit 


Focus on human relationships manifested in social structures and social 
processes. Conceptual analysis of culture, society, social cohesion, alienation, socializa- 
tion, counter-culture and institutionalization. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


34. THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 3 hours credit 


The family studied in cross-cultural and historical perspective from the 
theoretical approach of structural-functionalism. Traditional and exotic forms analyzed 
in contemporary context. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


Psychology 
31. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 hours credit 


A general survey of the theories of development, personality, measurement, 
and social factors in behavioral science. Hereditary and environmental sources of indi- 
vidual differences. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


32. CHILD DEVELOPMENT 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Psychology 31. 


Development and growth of the normal child, with particular attention to 


oa relationships, cultural and environmental factors, and theory. 3 hours a week. 
pring. 


Economics 


31. INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS AND 
MACROECONOMICS 3 hours credit 


_ An overview of economics as a system: description of our economic system 
in relation to other systems; analysis of inputs.and outputs, and discussion of the scope 
and methods of economics, followed by a treatment of the economy as a whole. Intro- 
duction to and discussion of the Gross National Product (GNP), full employment 
business fluctuations, economic growth, the banking system. 3 hours a week, Fall. 


32. MICROECONOMICS AND COMPARISON OF 
U.S. AND WORLD ECONOMIES 


Prerequisite: Economics 31. 


A study of the subsystems of the economy: a thorough analysis of demand and 
supply, functions of the pricing mechanisms, important differences between competition 
and monopoly, problems of income and distribution, and the extent of both affluence and 
poverty in America. Followed by a discussion of the U. S. economy in its relations with 
other economies and with the domestic aspects of some other economies: world trade 
problems facing the developing and emerging of nations of the world, operation of 


command types of economy, balance of payment : 
# hoursia week, Soving: pay s, gold outflow and the tariff system. 


3 hours credit 
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FINE ARTS 


In 1937 St. Mary’s adopted the policy of offering fine arts courses 
without additional tuition charge. This revolutionary change was made 
because the school desired to encourage all members of the student body 
to participate in the cultural courses as fully as possible while pursuing 
their academic studies. 

In general a student may receive academic credit for work in only 
one fine arts department each year; under no circumstances may she receive 
credit in more than two fine arts courses in one year. 


ART 
Mrs. Williams, Chairman Miss Underwood 


8. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS 1/2 unit credit 
Emphasizes understanding and enjoying the visual and tactile elements in art 

and the development of aesthetic awareness and critical judgment. 4 hours a week, Fall 

and spring. 

28. ART EDUCATION 3 hours credit 
An introduction to the nature and philosophy of art education. Practical 

experience and classroom observation. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


29. HISTORY OF ART I 3 hours credit 
general survey of art monuments from prehistoric times to the Italian 
Renaissance, 3 hours a week. Fall. 


30. HISTORY OF ART II 3 hours credit 
A general survey of art monuments from the Italian Renaissance to modern 
times. 3 hours a week, Spring. 
21. STUDIO ART—BASIC DESIGN 2 hours or 1/2 unit credit 
A basic course in the fundamentals of design. Exploring the principles and 
elements of design with various media. 4 hours a week. Fall. 
22. STUDIO ART—DRAWING 2 hours or 1/2 unit credit 
An introduction to the principles of drawing and composition. Work in various 
media. 4 hours a week, Spring. 
31. STUDIO ART—PAINTING I 
Prerequisite: 21 or 22. 
Beginning painting, acquainting the student with the fundamentals and tech- 
niques of water color and acrylics. 4 hours a week. Fall. 
32. STUDIO ART—PAINTING II 2 hours or 1/2 unit credit 
Prerequisite: 21 or 22. 
Beginning painting, acquainting the student with the fundamentals of oil 
painting. 4 hours a week. Spring. 
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DRAMA AND THEATRE ARTS 
Mrs. Stamey, Chairman Mr. Callahan 
21. CREATIVE DRAMATICS—ACTING I 3 hours credit 


Dramatic expression which comes from within. May be based upon real life 
incident, imaginary incident, a poem, story, or a play. No scripts used. Recommended 
for all students planning a career in elementary education. 2 hours a week. Release of 
student individuality through improvised exercises in physical freedom; use of the 
senses; object handling; justifiable action; observation talking and listening. 1 hour 
a week, Fall. 


22. THEATRE FOR CHILDREN—ACTING II 3 hours credit 

Prerequisite: Drama and Theatre Arts 21. 

Complements the study of creative dramatics. Centers interest on formal drama 
for children. Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for child audience. 
2 hours a week, Beginning work on characterization; work with scripts; creation of 
simple and believable reality through dialogue; rehearsal and performance of scenes 
from long plays and one-act plays under faculty and student directors. 1 hour a week. 
Spring. 


23. DESIGN AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION I 1/2 unit or 3 hours 


A comprehensive lecture-laboratory in designing for the theatre together with 
the techniques for transforming a design into an actual set, costume, make-up, or 
lighting effect. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


24. DESIGN AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION II 1/2 unit or 3 hours 


A continuation of 23. 3 hours a week. Spring. 15 extracurricular hours of work 
with the Dramatics Club are required each semester for 23 and 24. 


29. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 hours credit 

An examination of the theatre both as a mirror of society and as an expression 
of man’s changing idea of himself and his relationship with the world through repre- 
sentative samples of dramatic literature, architecture, stage production. 3 hours a week. 


Fall. 
30. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 3 hours credit 


oe A survey of modern American theatre, its theories and practices, from play- 
writing to theatre speech. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


31-32. ADVANCED ACTING AND READER’S THEATRE 6 hours credit 
Prerequisites: 21 or 22 or permission of the instructor. 

__ Interpretation of more difficult plays, with emphasis on technical problems. 
Special study is made of characterization; one-act plays presented to the public. 2 hours 
a week, Oral interpretation in which all types of literature may be projected by means 
of characterized readings, Literature communicated from manuscript to the audience 
through vocal approach and physical suggestion. 1 hour a week. 

Drama students are members of the Dramatics Club which offers them the 
advantage of the study and presentation of two long plays a year. 


33-34. PLAY DIRECTION (in planning stage for future addition) 


A six hour lecture-laboratory course in the theory and practice of play direct- 
ing-translating a play script into an actual production. 


35-36. INDIVIDUAL STUDY IN DRAMA 6 hovrs credit 
Prerequisite: 21, 22, 30 and permission of the instructor. 


_ For the exceptional student who desires further specialized study in theatre 
arts tailored to her individual needs and interests. Hours T.B.A. Fall and spring. 
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MUSIC 


Miss Cate Miss Haig, Chairman Mr. Peery 
Mr. Bulley Mr. Nichols 


Relation to the Academic Department 


Study in the Music Department is counted to a certain extent toward 
academic classification. Theoretical courses 21, 22, 27, 28, 29-30, 31 and 
32 receive academic credit. The completion at St. Mary’s of any 5-6, 7-8, 
21-22 or 31-32 technical course in music entitles the student to academic 
credit as follows: 

1. Not more than one course will be credited in any one year in 
piano, voice or organ, whether one or more of these subjects 
is studied. At the discretion of the chairman of the Music Depart- 
ment and the Committee on Academic Standards, a student work- 
qretouard a musical career may elect two technical courses for 
credit. 


2. Not more than 1 high school unit and 12 semester hours will be 
credited. 


3. For credit given work in applied music see page 68, “Credit for 
Technical Courses.” 


Certificate 


The certificate of the department is awarded to those students who 
meet the following conditions: 


1. Two years enrollment at St. Mary’s. 


2. Satisfactory completion of academic requirements for the high 
school diploma. 


3. Application for candidacy preferred a year before the certificate 
is to be awarded. 


4. Presentation of a public recital after fulfillment of the following 
requirements: 
a. At the time of performance completion of all the technical 
work of her applied subject with a grade of B or better. 


b. Two hours or more daily practice from the time of her ac- 
ceptance as a candidate. 


c. Presentation before the music faculty of a program of the 
character described in Course 31-32 of the applied subject. 
The program should require at least thirty minutes of actual 
performance time. The standard of performance in this audi- 
tion must be satisfactory to the music faculty. 


Theoretical Courses 
Mr. Bulley Mr. Peery Mr. Nichols 


21. THEORY 3 hours credit or 1/2 unit 
Prerequisite: Some knowledge of note reading. 
Comprehensive study of scales, modes, rhythm, triads and inversions. Ear 
training and dictation included. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


22. THEORY 3 hours credit or 1/2 unit 

Prerequisite: Theory 21 or its equivalent. 

Fundamentals of conducting, elementary harmony through first inversions, 
figured bass. Ear training and dictation included. 3 hours a week, Spring. 
27. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 3 hours credit 

No prerequisite. Broad introduction to musical understanding emphasizing 
its elements, styles, and forms. Active listening to representative masterworks. 3 hours 


a week, Fall. 
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28. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 3 hours credit 

No prerequisite. Symphonic literature and chamber music. Listening to 
concertos and string quartets selected from the classical period to the present. Recital 
and concert attendance urged. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


29-30. HISTORY OF MUSIC 6 hours credit 
Survey of the history and literature of music with emphasis on the development 

of an intelligent interest in and enjoyment of the best music. Frequent use of piano, 

organ and recordings for illustrations. Parallel reading required. 3 hours a week. 


31. THEORY 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Theory 22 or its equivalent. 
Harmonic writing, figured and unfigured bass, non-harmonic tones, inversions 
through dominant seventh. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


32. THEORY 3 hours credit 
Prerequisite: Theory 31. 
Secondary dominant, ninth, eleventh and thirteenth, altered chords, modula- 
tions and extended harmonies. 3 hours a week. Spring. 


33. OPERA THEATRE WORKSHOP 1 hour credit 
Historical study of the musical and dramatic characteristics of opera focused 
on one operatic production each semester. 3 hours a week. Fall. 


34, CONTINUED STUDY OF OPERA AND PRODUCTION _ 1 hour credit 


3 hours a week. Spring. 


Credit for Technical Courses 


Courses in piano, voice or organ may be taken with or without 
credit. Applied music is given credit only under the following conditions: 
1. As work toward a Certificate in Music and presentation of a 
public recital. Required practice: two hours a day. 6 hours credit, 
one year only. 
2. When the course is taken under these conditions. 


(a) When the student stipulates that she is pursuing this course 
for credit and when she has the permission of the Music 
Department to do so. 


(b) Required practice: a minimum of one hour a day (five 
hours a week for a high school student; six hours a week 
for a college student; or five hours a week for a student 
of voice if coupled with St. Mary’s Chorale.) 

(c) Satisfactory audition in the work before the entire music 
faculty; 14 unit a year or 2 hours credit a semester. College 
students taking applied music for credit will be required to 
attend two classical music concerts each semester. 

i, For participation in St. Mary’s Chorale. Rehearsal: 2 hours 
minimum each week, 14 unit or 2 hours credit a year. Students 


taking music for credit are encouraged to attend four concerts 
or more a year. 


Piano 
Miss Haig Mr. Peery Mr. Bulley 
5-6. PIANO 


7-8. PIANO 
Beginning Bach, sonatin i i 
: 3 , as and literature of the romantic and modern i 
Continuation of scales, cadences and technical studies, ee 


21-22. PIANO 
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V oice 


Miss Cate Mr. Nichols 


5-6. VOICE 
; Studies in breath control. Tone placement. Diction study. Easy songs and 
vocalises. 


7-8. VOICE 
; Continuation of technique; study of song and aria literature in one language 
besides English (preferably Italian). 


21-22. VOICE 
Continuation of earlier studies. Song literature in English and two foreign 
languages. 


31-32. VOICE 

Further studies in lieder and art songs. Arias of moderate difficulty from 
oratorio and opera. Emphasis on program building. 

N.B. Students wishing to stress voice study should express their 
intention as soon as possible after entrance so that their schedules may be 
arranged to meet satisfactory foreign language requirements. 


Organ 
Mr. Bulley 
5-6. ORGAN 


Standard technical studies for pedals and manuals. Hymns and chorales. 
Easy pieces. 


7-8. ORGAN 
Continuation of technique. Pieces suitable for church repertoire. Emphasis on 
compositions of contrapuntal character. 


21-22. ORGAN 
At the end of this course the student should be able to play numbers equivalent 
in difficulty to Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Cathedral), Bach; Vision, Rheinberger, 


31-32. ORGAN 
Advanced technique. Movements from the easier organ sonatas. Emphasis on 
the works of Bach. Some pieces in modern idiom. 


N.B. Before beginning organ, the pupil should have studied piano 
at least three years and should have acquired some facility in sightreading. 
Throughout her organ training, the student is offered special study on the 
organ’s mechanical resources, a survey of various church services, and 
training in the accompaniment of choir and soloists. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Miss Duncan Miss Jones, Chairman Mrs. Bell 
Miss Underwood Miss Sutlive Miss Alexander 
21. HEALTH 3 hours credit 


Principles and practices of personal, family, and environmental health. Funda- 
mentals of anatomy, physiology, and psychology. Opportunity for individual in-depth 
study of specific interest areas. 3 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


Physical Education Courses 
20. INTRODUCTION TO DANCE 1 hour credit 


An introduction to technique, improvisation, and composition in modern dance, 
Study of the history and philosophy of modern dance. 2 hours a week. Fall. 


2la. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BALLET 1 hour credit 
Techniques in modern ballet. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
21b. INTERMEDIATE MODERN DANCE 1 hour credit 


A higher level of technique, improvisation, and composition. Emphasis on 
choreography. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
2le-d. ADVANCED MODERN DANCE (Orchesis) 1 hour credit 
Study in choreography, dance technique, and dance history. Various programs 
presented throughout the year. Selective membership. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
22a. INTRODUCTION TO TAP DANCE 1 hour credit 
Techniques of buck rhythm, soft shoe, and kick-line. 2 hours a week, Fall and 
spring. 
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22b. INTERMEDIATE TAP DANCE 1 hour credit 
Techniques of buck rhythm, soft shoe, kick-line and choreography. 2 hours 


a week, Fall and spring. 

22c-d. ADVANCED TAP DANCE (Caperettes) 1 hour credit 
Advanced level with opportunity to perform. Selective membership. 2 hours 

a week, Fall and spring. 


22e. MODERN JAZZ 1 hour credit 
Techniques of modern jazz and choreography. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
23. DANCE PERFORMANCE 1 hour credit 


Work on solo and group studies, choreography, and performance given in the 
spring. 2 hours a week. Spring. 
24a. BEGINNING SCOTTISH DANCE 1 hour credit 
Introduction to Highland dances. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
24b-c. ADVANCED SCOTTISH DANCE 
(The Gillie Callum Dancers) 1 hour credit 
Advanced techniques with opportunity to perform, Selective membership. 
2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
25. PHYSICAL FITNESS 1 hour credit 
Techniques for evaluating personal needs and establishing and meeting goals 
for fitness. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
26a. INTRODUCTION TO TEAM SPORTS 1 hour credit 
Skills, rules, and strategy in speedball, volleyball, basketball and softball. 
2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
26b. ADVANCED TEAM SPORTS 1 hour credit 
Advanced level of skills in speedball, volleyball, softball, basketball. Competi- 
tion in class and with nearby colleges. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
27a. BEGINNING ARCHERY—BADMINTON 1 hour credit 


Skills in target archery and badminton strokes, rules and strategy. 2 hours a 
week, Fall and spring. 


27b. INTERMEDIATE ARCHERY—BADMINTON 1 hour credit 
Continuation of skills plus class competition. 2 hours a week. Spring. 
27c. ADVANCED ARCHERY 1 hour credit 


oe Opportunity for the highly skilled to shoot various rounds. 2 hours a week. 

pring. 

28a. BEGINNING BOWLING 1 hour credit 
Basic skills and league play within the class. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 

28b. INTERMEDIATE BOWLING 1 hour credit 
Emphasis on improving skills and scores, 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 

29a. EQUITATION 1 hour credit 
Elementary theory, basic position, control, essential nomenclature of the horse 

and tack. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 

29b. INTERMEDIATE EQUITATION 1 hour credit 
Better use of position, control in trail riding, beginning jumping, grooming. 

2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 

29c. ADVANCED EQUITATION 1 hour credit 
Knowledge of basic equine diseases, fundamentals of judging animals, more 

advanced trail rides, and leadership responsibility. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 


30a. STANDARD FIRST AID 1 hour credit 
Standard course of the American Red Cross, 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
30b. ADVANCED FIRST AID 1 hour credit 


__ Prerequisite: 30a_or current certification in American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
3la. BEGINNING GOLF 1 hour credit 


Emphasis on grip, stance, swing, rules and etiquette. Use of short irons, woods 
and putter. Occasional visit to a nearby driving range or Par 3, 2 hours a week. Fall 
and spring. 


3lb. INTERMEDIATE GOLF 1 hour credit 
Refinement of the swing. Opportunity for play. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
3le. ADVANCED GOLF 1 hour credit 


Designed for the highly skilled. All-round game improvement. O i 
play and compete. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. pi ete athe Re mae 


32a. BEGINNING TENNIS 1 hour credit 


Fundamental skills of forehand, backhand, serv d voll 
equipment, class tournament. 2 hours a week. Fall and Sort pat tne 


el 


32b. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS: I 1 hour credit 
Review of strokes. New skills such as lob, smash, drop-shot. Strategy. Class 


tournament. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


32c. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS: II 1 hour credit 
Continuation of 32b with emphasis on strokes. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 

32d. ADVANCED TENNIS: I 1 hour credit 
Stroke development. Strategy. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 

32e. ADVANCED TENNIS: II (Tennis Club) 1 hour credit 


Refinement of entire game. Competition with nearby colleges. Selective mem- 
bership. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


33a. BEGINNING SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
For the non-swimmer. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 
33b. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING 1 hour credit 


For the low skill swimmer. Introduction to the nine styles of swimming and 
some diving. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


33c. ADVANCED SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
Perfection of the nine styles of swimming, diving, and introduction to com- 
petitive and synchronized swimming. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


33d. BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 1 hour credit 
An introduction to synchronized swimming, with emphasis on basic skills, 
choreography, and program presentation. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


33e. SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING (Sea Saints) 1 hour credit 
Designed for students qualified to produce and choreograph water ballet per- 
formance. Selective membership. 2 hours a week. Fall and spring. 


33f. SENIOR LIFE SAVING 1 hour credit 
Standardized American Red Cross course. Designed to prepare students to 
implement water safety standards in swimming programs for all ages. 2 hours a week. 
Fall and spring. 
33g. WATER SAFETY INSTRUCTOR 1 hour credit 
Prerequisite: Current American Red Cross Senior Life Saving certification. 
17 years of age. : 
The Water Safety Instructor’s course of the American Red Cross. 2 hours a 
week, Fall and spring. 
34. RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 1 hour credit 
Introduction to Danish gymnastics, using balls and other apparatus. Condi- 
tioning exercises. Individual and group choreography. 2 hours a week, Fall and spring. 
35. FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1 hour credit 
Basic concepts as they relate to the physically educated person. 2 hours a 
week, Fall. 
N.B. All first year college students are required to take one semester of Intro- 
duction to Dance or Fundamentals of Physical Education, 
36. SKIING 1 hour credit 
Introductory course to the basic skills of skiing. Taught at the French-Swiss 
Ski College, Boone, N.C., during vacations. Fee for room, board, and instruction is 
charged. 


THE FACULTY 
1972-1973 


FRANK WARREN PISANI eae President 
AB., University of California, Berkeley; M.Div., D.D., Virginia Theological 


Seminary; St. Mary’s, 1969. 


MARY LIDA ALEXANDER Physical Education 
B.S., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; St. Mary’s, 1972. 
JAMES NEWELL APPLETON Physics 


B.S., Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.S., North Carolina State University ; 
St. Mary’s, 1969. : 


CATHERINE GREGORY BARNHART English 
A.B., Salem College; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 


St. Mary’s, 1969. 
PEGGY KIRK BELL Golf 
B.S., Rollins College; St. Mary’s, 1971. 
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ELLEN ANTHE BIRCH Mathematics 
B.S., North Carolina State University; St. Mary’s, 1972. 
MICHAEL CARMEN BULLEY Music 


B.A., in Music, Whitworth College; M.C.M., College of Church Musicians; 
St. Mary’s, 1967. 


HARRY RICHARD CALLAHAN Drama 
B. A., Rutgers University; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 
St. Mary’s, 1971. 


GECRGETTE JERIES CAMPBELL Biology 
A.B., Georgetown College; M.A., George Peabody College; St. Mary’s, 1971. 
GERALDINE SPINKS CATE Music 


A.B., University of South Carolina; Mus. B., Westminster Choir College; M.A. 
in Music, Teachers College, Columbia University; pupil of Julie Belle Sou- 
dant; St. Mary’s, 1940. 


PATRICIA E. CONNELLY English 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity; St. Mary’s, 1968. 


JOAN FLEMING CREMIN French 
B.A., Hood College; M.A., Boston University; St. Mary’s, 1969. 
MARGUERITE JEANNE CRESSMAN French 


License d’anglais, Universite de Grenoble; M.A., Ohio State University; St. 
Mary’s, 1971. 


ANN CULLEY English 
B.A., M.A., Georgia State University; St. Mary’s, 1969. 
MARGARET CALVERT DUNCAN Physical Education 


A.B., Duke University; M.Ed., University of North Carolina at Greensboro: 
St. Mary’s, 1967. 


MARY OLIVER ELLINGTON, Chairman Science 
B.S., Longwood College; M.S., North Carolina State University; St. Mary’s, 
1947, 

CATHERINE W. FISH Biology 
B.A., Vassar College; M.S., The Johns Hopkins University; St. Mary’s, 1960. 

ELIZABETH CRAWFORD FORSTER Mathematics 


B.S., East Carolina University; M.A.M., North Carolina State University; St. 
Mary’s, 1971. 


ALICE GREINER Chemistry 
ie Douglas College; M.S., University of Rochester; St. Mary’s, 1971. 
REBEKAH GRAY McBANE GUNN English 


A.B., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A., Tulane University ; 
St. Mary’s, 1966. 
RENATE HADDON 
M.A., Goethe University, Germany; St. Mary’s, 1966. 
MARY RUTH HAIG, Chairman Music 
DePauw University School of Music; Graduate in piano, pupil of James 
Friskin, Juilliard School of Music; B.S. in Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University ; M.S. in Piano, Juilliard School of Music: pupil of 
Sascha Gorodnitski, pupil of Robert and -Gaby Casadesus and Mme. Alice 
Gaultier-Leon, Conservatoire Americain, Fontainebleau; St. Mary’s, 1937. 
ROBERT BRYAN HOBGOOD Religion 
eon UE) of Florida; M.Div., Virginia Theological Seminary; St. Mary’s, 
MARLENE M. JEFFREYS Mathematics 
poe North Carolina State University; M.A.T., Duke University; St. Mary’s, 
MARY LOUISE JONES, Chairman Physical Education 
B.A., M.E., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. Mary’s, 1961. 
JAMIE H. KING, JR. Chemistry 


ee North Carolina State University; A.M.T., Harvard University; St. Mary’s, 


German 
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DELORES LADO, Chairman Spanish 
B.A., University of Madrid; M.A. University of Florida; Ph. D., University of 
Florida; St. Mary’s, 1970. 


AUGUST ROBERT LAWRENCE, Chairman Mathematics 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.A.T., Duke University ; St. Mary’s, 1967. 

MYRA BETH MACKIE Religion 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., Duke University; St. Mary’s, 1971. 
EILEEN MARIE NIXON MEREDITH English 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Duke University; St. Mary’s, 1971. 
WILSON SMITH NICHOLS, JR. Music 
B.M., M.M., East Carolina University; St. Mary’s, 1971. 

DEMETRIOS F. NIXON Social Studies 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. Mary’s, 1970. 

ANN ELIZABETH BROWN NOE English 
B.S. in Ed., M.A., Bowling Green State University; St. Mary’s, 1967. 

JUDITH ANN OSLACK Spanish 
B.A., M.A., University of Iowa; St. Mary’s, 1971. 

DONALD PEERY Music 


Mus.B., Oberlin College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University; pupil 
of Rosalyn Tureck and Frank Sheridan, New York; Adjudicator, National 
Guild Auditions; St. Mary’s, 1944. 


SUSAN DIANNE RICKS Psychology 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. Mary’s, 1969. 

DONALD ROWLAND ROBERTS Social Studies 
A.B., Baylor University; M.A., University of Connecticut; St. Mary’s, 1966. 

DOREEN SAXE French 


B.A., University of Durham, England; M.A., University of Durham, England; 
Ph.D., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. Mary’s, 1971. 


HANNAH SCOGGIN . Social Studies 
A.B., M.A., University of Louisville, Kentucky; Visiting Scholar, Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, Israel; St. Mary’s, 1970. 


STANLEY JEROME SERXNER Spanish 
B.S., Columbia University; M.A., University of Florida; St. Mary’s, 1968. 
HELEN HAYES SMITH, Chairman Religion 


B.S., Geneva College; M.R.E., Presbyterian School of Religious Education; 
St. Mary’s, 1966. 


NANCY WHITE STAMEY, Chairman Drama 
Graduate of Columbia College of Speech and Drama, Chicago, Ill.; St. Mary’s, 
1957. 

MARTHA S. STOOPS, Chairman Social Studies 
A.B., Mary Baldwin College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; St. Mary’s, 1960. 

JOSEPHINE L. SUTLIVE Physical Education 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.S., University of Tennessee; St. Mary’s, 
1971. 

JOHN U. TATE, JR., Chairman English 


A.B., Louisiana State University; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; St. Mary’s, 1957. 


MARGARET UNDERWOOD Art, Physical Education 
B.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A., University of North 


Carolina at Greensboro; St. Mary’s, 1970. 


ELGIVA DUNDAS WATSON Social Studies 
A.B., Duke University; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. 
Mary’s, 1971. 

MARJOLIJN R. WERMAN French 


B.A., Hunter College; M.A., University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; St. 
Mary’s, 1970, 


MARGARET CLICK WILLIAMS, Chairman Art 
B.F.A., M.F.A., University of North Carolina at Greensboro; St. Mary’s, 1956. 
JESSIE GARDNER ZEPP Latin 


B.Ed., Southern Illinois University; St. Mary’s, 1964. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


MEDICAL CARE 


__ The college physician has charge of the health of the students. His 
services are always available. The resident nurse supervises the infirmary. 


Each resident student is expected to report to the college infirmary 
if she is ill or has an accident. She remains in the Infirmary unless the 
college physician determines that her illness warrants treatment by her 
family physician, in which case written authorization for her departure 
will be issued to the dean of students from the college physician. If a 
parent insists upon taking the student home without such authorization, 
class absences will be unexcused and grades lowered accordingly. This 
rule will also apply if a student goes home for treatment by her dentist 
or any other doctor without authorization from the Infirmary. 

If a student is in the Infirmary and the college physician finds it 
necessary for her to be admitted to a hospital, he will authorize this 
transfer after consultation with her parents. Should an emergency develop, 
the patient will be taken to the hospital and her parents will be notified 
without delay. 

Certain inoculations and vaccinations are required prior to en- 
trance, as specified on the college medical statement. Eyes and teeth must 
be attended to before the student enters. Such medical and dental work 
as is necessary during the year should be done in Raleigh. Students who 
have been exposed to contagious diseases should not enter or return with- 
out previous consultation with the college authorities. Returning students 
should have their doctors notify the College Physician if any illness during 
the summer should be watched during the session. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Sarah Graham Kenan Library, completed in 1966, is a two- 
story, air-conditioned building of contemporary design. Carrels in the 
Reference and Reading Areas are conducive to serious study, while com- 
fortable lounge furniture in the Browsing Room and Periodical Area 
invites students to read for pleasure. 

The collection of 21,195 volumes is kept on open shelves. New books 
are displayed for three months in the Browsing Room. One hundred and 
fifty periodicals are received, including eleven foreign titles. Students as 
well as faculty members are encouraged to suggest titles for purchase. The 
collection is kept active by periodic weeding of obsolete material. Two 
professional librarians, one assistant, and twelve student assistants com- 
prise the library staff. During the school year the library is open 86 hours 
a week, with a staff member in attendance at all times. 

On the second floor are a room for the college archives and publica- 
tions, a seminar room, a faculty-student smoking study, and a small lecture 
room which seats about 100 people. 

St. Mary’s belongs to the Cooperating Raleigh Colleges group. This 
allows students and faculty access to books in the five other local college 
and university libraries. 


ROOM ASSIGNMENTS 


Rooms are assigned to new students on the basis of classification 
and date of application. Definite room assignments of new students are 
not made until just before the opening of school, and it is not possible 
to furnish students information regarding room assignments or names of 
roommates before their arrival. 
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Until February 1, the applications of returning students have 
preference over those of new students in the choice of rooms. If a student 
who files her reapplication has no prospective roommate with application 
on file, she may be assigned to a definite hall but not to a definite room. 

The college reserves the right to move a student from one room to 
another if the dean of students deems it necessary. 

For the protection of the student body, the college reserves the 
right of examining the rooms. 

Residence halls will not be open for students before the Sunday 
preceding the opening date in August. 


PERSONAL FUNDS 


Students are urged to use the facilities of the Student Bank, which 
is operated for their convenience. Deposits and withdrawals may be made 
and checks cashed during scheduled banking hours each day except 
Sunday. 

Only very limited amounts of money should be kept in rooms. 


The college cannot pay bills or advance funds to students for any 
purpose. Students are not allowed to have charge accounts at Raleigh 
stores. 


FURNISHINGS 


Each resident student is required to supply her own single-bed 
spread, blankets, pillow, shoe bag, and laundry bag. Each new resident 
student donates one unmarked bath towel to the gymnasium supplies. 

Resident students are furnished two sheets, one pillow case and 
three towels weekly. This is provided for in the General Fees. The students 
should furnish wash cloths and bath mats. A laundromat is available on 
campus. 

All individual supplies and all articles of clothing must be marked 
with the owner’s full name, not merely initials. Order blanks for securing 
inexpensive name tapes will be furnished upon request. 


With the exception of study lamps, radio, or record player, students 
may not use electrical appliances in their rooms. These restrictions are 
imposed upon dormitories by the Raleigh Fire Department. 


COOPERATING RALEIGH COLLEGES ...A CONSORTIUM 


St. Mary’s participates in a cooperating program with the five other 
institutions of higher education in Raleigh. With the approval of our Regis- 
trar, a student may take certain courses offered at other institutions; in turn, 
students at those institutions have the opportunity of study at St. Mary’s. 
(However, a student is not permitted to take a course at another institution 
if that course is offered at St. Mary’s.) Cooperative programs in music and 
seminars on college teaching technology for faculty of the institutions are in 
the plans. The cooperating colleges are: Meredith College, N.C. State Uni- 
eas Peace College, Shaw University, St. Augustine’s College and St. 

ary’s. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


It is understood that in sending a student to St. Mary’s, the parent 
agrees to submit to such rules as are necessary for the good of the college 
as a whole. 

The Student Handbook, the manual of the Student Government 
Association and the guide to daily life at St. Mary’s, is mailed to each 
student before the opening of the college. 
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CLASS ATTENDANCE 


With the continuing conviction that an important educational goal 
at St. Mary’s is to place increasing personal responsibility for class atten- 
dance on the college student, the following Absence Policy seeks both to 
safeguard the education of St. Mary’s students and to permit them the 
freedom to grow. 


Juniors 
First Semester: Absences per semester not to exceed the number of class 
sessions per week. 


Second Semester: A Quality Point Ratio of 2.50 and higher: unrestricted 
absences—subject to evaluation and decision by individ- 
ual faculty members in the event of a seriously declining 
performance by a student. 


A-Quality Point Ratio of 2.00-2.49: Maximum of 5 
unrestricted absences per semester in each course which 
meets 3 or more times per week, and a maximum of 4 
unrestricted absences for hour and a half courses on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, subject to evaluation and 
decisien by ind‘vidual faculty members in the event of 
a seriously declining performance by a student. 


A Quality Point Ratio of 1.80-1.99: Absences per se- 
mester not to exceed the number of class sessions per 
week. 


A Quality Point Ratio of 1.79 and lower: Academic 
Probation—One unrestricted absence in each course per 
quarter. 


Seniors 

A Quality Point Ratio of 2.00 and higher: unrestricted absences— 
subject to evaluation and decision by individual faculty members in the 
event of a seriously declining performance by a student. 

A Quality Point Ratio of 1.80-1.99: Maximum of 5 unrestricted 
absences per semester in each course which meets 3 or more times per week, 
and a maximum of 4 unrestricted absences for hour and a half courses on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, subject to evalution and decision by individual 
faculty members in the event of a seriously declining performance by a 
student. 

A Quality Point Ratio of 1.79 and lower: Academic Probation— 
one unrestricted absence in each course per quarter. 

*The policy on absences from laboratory will be determined by the indi- 
vidual instructor. 

**Unexcused absences in excess of those allowed will result in a fractional 
drop in the semester grade for each such absence (e.g. C-+ to C to C—, 
etc.). 

Each student is responsible for meeting her various academic obli- 
gations. Absence from class does not relieve the student from responsibility 
for work assigned while she is absent; any written assignment due in a 
class that is to be missed must be turned in to the teacher prior to the 
absence, except in case of personal illness. In such a case a student may 
have a week in which to complete the work missed. The student is not 
allowed to make up an assigned test which is missed because of a cut. 

In physical education and Glee Club cuts are equal to class hours 
per week. Also juniors are permitted only one class absence per credit hour 
during the first semester at St. Mary’s. 
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Academic Probation 


Students on academic probation are defined as those with a Q.P.R. 
below 1.80. The following regulations stand as a guide for students on 
academic probation: 

The determining of academic probation will be made at the end of 
first and third quarters and first and second semesters. 


Students who place themselves on academic probation have only one 
optional class absence per quarter. 

Students on academic probation are expected to study in a place 
conducive to quiet, uninterrupted concentration between the hours 


of 7:00 and 10:00 p.m., Monday through Thursday nights. 

Alternate week Sunday night study between these hours is also ex: 

pected. No permissions to leave campus will be granted at this time 

except under conditions of gravest emergency as determined by the 

Dean of Students. 

Students on academic probation will be penalized for unexcused ab- 

sences (above the | allowed) as follows: 

a. lst unexcused absence results in a fractional drop of a letter grade 
(e.g. C to C—) for the semester. 

b. 2nd and 3rd unexcused absences result in continuing fractional 
drops. 

c. Any subsequent unexcused absence will cause the student to be 
dropped from the course with a failing grade. 

The Academic Dean records the attendance records of students on 

academic probation and the academic counselor informs the Academic 

Dean of decisions regarding special help provisions for individual 

students. 

A redetermination of Q.P.R. will be made quarterly, and any student 

raising her average above 1.80 will be reinstated with full privileges. 


Explanations of excused absences. 


a. Excused personal illness: 


1. Resident Students: 


A student who has been in the infirmary or in the hospital is 

automatically excused. A student who has been ill at home and 

brings a statement from her home physician to the Dean of Stu- 

dents’ office on the day of her return is granted excused absences. 
2. Day Students: 


A student who has been ill at home and brings a statement from 
her physician, parent, or guardian to the Dean of Students’ 
office on the day of her return is granted excused absences. 
Unless the above statements are filed in the Dean of Students’ 
office, the absences are counted as cuts. 


b. Official College Business: 


1. Absence from class to attend an off-campus function related to 
a student’s work is excused provided special permission has been 
granted prior to the absence. 
2. Absence from class to fulfill officially delegated responsibilities 
is granted by the Absence Committee. 
c. A death in the immediate femily of the student is a reason for ex- 
cused absences to be granted. 
d. Right of Appeal: 


A student has the right of appeal regarding absence penalties. Final 
decision on the appeal rests with the Absence Committee. 
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High School Students 


All students are required to attend classes regularly and promptly and to 
complete all work within the assigned time. Each student is responsible 
for meeting her various academic obligations. 


The following regulations stand as a guide for class absences and must be 
adhered to strictly: 
a. High school students are not allowed to miss classes for any reasons 
other than excused personal illness, official college business, or for 
reasons deemed sufficient by the Absence Committee. 


b. Excused personal illness: 
1. Resident Students: 
A student who has been in the infirmary or in the hospital is 
automatically excused. 
A student who has been ill at home and on the day of her return 
brings a statement from her physician to the Dean of Students’ 
office is granted excused absences. 
2. Day Students: 
A student who has been ill at home and on the day of her return 
brings a note from her physician, parent, or guardian to the 
Dean of Students’ office is granted excused absences. 
c. Official college business: 
1. Absence from class to attend an off-campus function related to 
a student’s work. (Special permission is required prior to an 
absence of this type.) 
2. Absence from class to fulfill delegated responsibilities. 
Any absence which does not meet one of the above conditions is not 
excused, and the sfudent will receive a zero on the work she missed. 
Three unexcused tardies in one quarter equal one unexcused absence. 


Absence does not relieve the student from responsibility for work re- 
quired while she was absent; in the case of an excused absence, the 
student may have a week in which to make up the work which she 
missed. The student is reminded that she is not allowed to make up work 
which she missed because of an unexcused absence. 


A. CALENDAR Day REGULATIONS AND OTHER PROCEDURES 
1. Calendar Days: 


Calendar days are defined as two days before and after a vacation. 
All students are required to attend the last meeting of each class prior 
to Thanksgiving, Christmas, spring vacations, and semester break 
and the first meeting of each class following these vacations. (Excep- 
tion—a class whose last meeting is more than forty-eight hours prior 
to the start of vacation or whose first meeting is more than forty-eight 
hours after classes have resumed.) It is important that both students 
and parents realize that no exceptions to this rule can be made except 
in the case of a most severe emergency. Any unexcused violation of 
this policy automatically leads to a lowering by one letter of the 
semester grade in the course in the college department. An additional 
cut in the course results in the student being dropped from the course 
with an F. In the high school department, any unexcused violation of 
this policy automatically leads to double zeros on the work that was 


missed. 


2. Changing Sections: 
In the college department if a student on academic probabtion at- 
tends any section of her class other than her own or makes up an 
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assigned test at any time other than her scheduled time, she must 
sacrifice a cut. (No cuts are allowed on Calendar Days.) 

In the high school department no student may attend another section 
in place of the one for which she is regularly scheduled. 


3. Leaving Class Early: . 

If an upperclassman leaves class early for any reason other than 
illness or emergency, this absence will count as a cut. If any student 
is ill and is excused from class during a class period, she must report 
immediately to the infirmary. Between the hours of 2 and 4 p.m. she 
reports to the Dean of Students’ office. 


B. Stupy HALLs 


High school students with two D’s or one F at the end of any 
school month during the session and/or at the end of the first semester 
are placed in study hall. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


An important part of education is an awareness of the principles 
of democracy. Student Government has been a vital part of St. Mary’s 
for many years. Its officers, along with the Legislative Body, the Honor 
Board, the Social Board, and the Hall Council, plan and administer 
student government. Decisions of the Honor Board and of the Legislative 
Body are approved by the President of the college. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Belles is the campus newspaper which reports activities, gives 
an opportunity for expression of ideas and helps shape campus sentiment. 


The Muse, a literary journal, publishes student writing and art each 
semester. 


, The Stagecoach, the annual, is a full, illustrated record of each 
year’s work and activities. 


The Student Handbook is edited for the Student Government and 
is sent to all new students. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE BEACON 


The Circle is the honor society of the college students. Outstanding 
campus leaders are elected to membership. The Beacon, founded in 
1848, is the leadership organization of the high school classes. Members 


promote school activities and encourage participation in extracurricular 
activities. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


On-campus religious organizations are the YWCA, the Altar Guild, 
and the Acolytes. The YWCA is a service organization that seeks to work 
in the community and usually has a different project each year. The Altar 
Guild cares for the altar and prepares the church . .. its silver, brass, hang- 
Ings, and flowers... for the services. The acolytes assist in the worship 


services by representing the congregation while serving as acolytes, cruci- 
fiers, and flag-bearets. 


Students are encouraged to participate in off-campus denominational 
student groups, as their time permits. 


The Chaplain will be happy to work with any student who wishes 


to be involved in projects with the larger Raleigh community and does 
not know how to make contact with outside groups. 
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THE COLD CUTS 


The “Cold Cuts,” a musical combo of seniors with unconventional 
instruments, entertains the campus and townspeople and adds zest to 
campus life. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Physical Education sponsors the following 


clubs: 

Caperettes (the tap dance group) masters skills and presents choreo- 
graphed work during the year. 

Orchesis (the modern ballet group) emphasizes technique, chore- 
ography, and history of dance. Performances are given, and master classes 
are attended at nearby colleges. 

Scottish Dance Club (Gillie Callum dancers) studies and presents 
the original dances and customs of the Highlands. 

Sea Saints (the synchronized swimming club) devotes its weekly 
practice sessions to improving techniques in aquatics, composing and ex- 
ecuting routines for an annual spring water ballet. 

Tennis Club (the advanced tennis group) is composed of skillful 
players who desire competition. Team practice and home matches with 
other colleges are held on our fine Grasstex courts. 


HONORS 
VALEDICTORIAN AND SALUTATORIAN 


At graduation the senior with the highest academic average for the 
junior and senior years is valedictorian; the senior with the next highest 
average is salutatorian. 


THE DEAN’S LIST 


A general award of merit open to members of the college depart- 
ment is the Dean’s List. This list is made up at the end of each semester. 
Girls who have a yearly average of 3.25 receive recognition at commence- 
ment. A student must fulfill the following requirements to be on the Dean’s 
List: (1) She must have been in attendance the entire academic year. (2) 
She must have carried during the year a course load of 14 semester hours 
made up of 2, 3 or 4 hour courses, and must have completed it successfully 
Quality Point Ratio of 3.25 or better in her subjects taken for credit. 
(4) She must have maintained in general a bearing satisfactory to the 
faculty and the Honor Board of the Student Government Association. 


THE HONOR ROLL 
The Honor Roll is open to members of the high school department 
and the requirements are the same as those for the Dean’s List. These girls 
also receive recognition at commencement. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 

Two honorary national societies were established at St. Mary’s 
during the 1970-71 school year. The High School Honor Society of St. 
Mary’s Junior College was established to recognize outstanding girls in 
the preparatory department. In order to qualify, a girl must have an over- 
all average of 3.5 or better the first year in residence and maintain a 3.0 
the second year in residence. The purpose of this organization shall be 
to recognize and encourage scholarship, and to promote those qualities of 
character reflective of the best in St. Mary’s history. 

Outstanding girls in the college department may now become mem- 


bers of the Chi Beta Chapter of the Phi Theta Kappa National Honor Fra- 
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ternity of American Junior Colleges. To be eligible for membership in 
Phi Theta Kappa, “a student shall be of good moral character, shall possess 
recognized qualities of citizenship, and shall have established academic 
excellence as judged by the faculty.” To qualify, a girl must have an aver- 
age of 3.25 or higher by the end of the first three quarters and must main- 
tain a 3.0 average while she is in school. 


THE NILES MEDAL 
The Niles Medal award, instituted in 1906 by the Rev. Dr. Charles 


Martin Niles and after his death continued by his widow, is conferred upon 
the college student who has made the highest scholastic average during the 
year. The medal is not awarded twice to the same student. (1) The student 
must have carried throughout the year at least 15 class hours a week of 
regular academic work and have satisfactorily completed this work. (2) 
She must have maintained a satisfactory bearing in her personal life during 
the year. 


THE COOPER MEDAL 
The Cooper Medal, established in 1944 by Mrs. Sterling Gary Gil- 


liam (Fannie Closs Cooper, ’44.), of Henderson, North Carolina, in mem- 
ory of her brother, Hill Parham Cooper, is awarded annually to the 
student in the high school department who has made the highest average 
for the year. This medal is not awarded twice to the same student. (1) 
The student must have carried throughout the year four credit courses and 
have satisfactorily completed this work. (2) She must have maintained a 
satisfactory bearing in her personal life during the year. 


THE KING MEDAL 


Established in 1964 by Mr. and Mrs. Madding King, of Florence, 
Alabama, the King Award is made annually to the student in the senior 
class who, in the opinion of a faculty committee, has most consistently 
practiced good citizenship at St. Mary’s and inconspicuously served as an 
example to others. 


THE MARIAN DRANE GRAHAM AWARD 


A fund of $2,000 was established in 1968 by friends, family, and 
alumnae as a memorial to Marian Drane Graham, Class of 1919. The 
annual income of the fund is to be awarded to a member of the senior 
class who exemplifies Marian’s reverence and humility of spirit, through 
scholarship without pride of excellence, zest for life, fun, and friendship, 
unpretentious goodness, unassuming leadership, faith and fortitude, and 
all round development in the course of her radiant and nobly useful life. 
The award is to be made by a faculty member, the Alumnae Secretary, and 
the President of the Student Government Association. 


THE MARGARET AND ANN HIGHSMITH MEDAL 


Established in 1969 by Mr. and Mrs. Seavy Highsmith of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., the Margaret and Ann Highsmith Medal is to be awarded to the 
sophomore who best exemplifies the Christian ideal of helpfulness to others 
motivated by her genuine love for all members of the St. Mary’s family. 


SOPHOMORE SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE 


The student who has the highest average in the sophomore class 
is awarded a prize at commencement class day exercises. The student with 
the second highest average receives honorable mention. 
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FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


___ A registration fee of $15 is due with the application for admission. 
This fee is not refundable. Choice of rooms is in order of receipt of appli- 
cations and registration fees. Returning students take precedence over new 
students until February first. 


No student is accepted for a shorter period than the full 


academic year, or that portion of the full year remaining after 
the date of her entrance. 


Payments are due promptly on the dates listed below. No honors 
will be awarded, no transcripts issued, no examinations taken until all 
financial obligations have been settled. Checks should be made payable 


to St. Mary’s College. The College reserves the right to increase charges 
if necessary. | 


General Fees for Residents 


i ourpiehensivepicecgmer ear t utes er a ee $2,600.00 

Tuition, room, board, laundry, medical care 
Tuition insurance (2% of comprehensive fees) ...............2.--20-20------ 52.00 
Room Maintenance Fee (Refundable)... eee 50.00 
Activities Fees (Publications, lectures, concerts, (9) SOKO Y eee eee 75.00 
mecewaent Insurance (Optional) © 2... 10.00 
$2,787.00 


General Fees for Day Students 





SitewueeViedical Ucare esc ca.e es ee Skee $1,125.00 
PPR mE SUIT ATCC ee our ee 2 See on Dl at bate 22.50 
PE Aa tiie COS pies eek Ry ating Ee ER oper etn Sao 75.00 
eeidelnsurance: Optional) =< 8 ee ee ey 10.00 

$1,232.50 


Calendar of Payments 
Residents 
Reservation Fee (non-refundable) .........\....-....---.---0--20----- $ 100.00 
March first—returning students. Early decision students 
—no later than December first. Regular admission stu- 
dents—no later than February first (or within 15 days if 
acceptance is later than February first). 


Fall Registration—General Fees .....................- $1,600.00 
Tuition Insurance .............. 52.00 
Activitys Kees gees = ne se 75.00 
Room Maintenance Fee 
(Refundable) ................ 50.00 
Accident Insurance (Op.) 10.00 $1,787.00 
Before first semester finals (December 1)...............-......-.-- 900.00 


$2,787.00 


Day Students 
Reservation Fee (non-refundable) ..................-------------------- $ 100.00 
March first—returning students. Early decision students 
—no later than December first. Regular admission stu- 
dents—no later than February first( or within 15 days if 
acceptance is later than February first). 
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Fall Registration—General Fees .................-.--- $ 615.00 
Tuition Insurance .............- 22.50 
Activity al cesmees nee gre 75.00 
Accident Insurance (Op.) 10.00 $ 722.50 
Before first semester finals (December 1)...................-.----- 410.00 
$1,232.50 


Day students share all advantages and activities as the residents with 
the exception of room, board and laundry. Day students are invited to 
lunch in the dining room for a small charge. 


Classroom Supplies and Student Bank 


These functions are combined this year into one entity: the Book- 
store will be operated on a cash basis. At August registration each student 
deposits $100.00 for classroom supplies. She may also deposit spending 
money for safekeeping. For the convenience of the students, bookstore sup- 
plies may be handled through this account by the use of withdrawal slips. 
As the account becomes depleted, additional deposits should be made. 
Convenient banking hours will be provided for depositing funds, making 
withdrawals and cashing checks. At the end of the session, after all debts 
are settled, the balance in this account will be refunded. 


Miscellaneous Fees 


Laboratory Fee (each semester, Biology, Chemistry, Physics) .......... $ 7.50 
Diplomas? High School tee. eee ree ee 3.90 

Colleges. 2! .8. 3. ee 6.00 
Music. Certificate ite .3 oe ee eee eee 3.50 
Guidance fees: a ee eee ee 5.00 
Special examinations © oe" ms a coe I ee ee een Ny al 5.00 
Duplicate transcripts toe ee 1.00 
Dramatics Club Fee (each semester) ..........-....-..-.c-scsscceceeceeeeeceeeceeees- 2°50 
Chorale Fee (each semester) .............-.-..2cc-cceceeecceccecceeceeeeeseeecseeeeeseeeee 2.50 
Physical Education supplies and uniforms (approximately)............ 16.00 


Music Maintenance Fees 


The students using the pianos and the organ pay for some of the 
maintenance. Statements are rendered upon registration for these courses. 
The organ charge is $25 per semester or for the summer months; the piano 
charge is $12.50 per semester. 


Special Students 


Non-resident special students may register for courses. Students 
under high school age are not accepted. Three years of previous study is 
required of special piano students. Tuition for special students is $30 per 
semester hour. Registration for four or more college courses or three or 
more high school is considered fulltime and requires full tuition. Tuition 


charges for special students in organ, piano, and voice are $100 per semester 
for each course. 


Daughters of Episcopal Clergy 


Resident students not holding major scholarships, who are daughters 
of Episcopal clergymen, are entitled to a reduction of $400 for the year’s 
session. If eligible students are daughters of Episcopal clergymen residing 
in North or South Carolina, this reduction is increased to $300 a session. 
If eligible students are daughters of Rectors residing in Raleigh and wish 
to attend as day students, they are entitled to a reduction of $150 a session. 


Two-thirds of these reductions apply to the fall payment and one-third to 
the second payment. 
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INSURANCE 


Accident insurance covering up to $1000 per accident is available 
to students, faculty and staff for a $10 annual premium. The policy covers 
24, hours a day, beginning on opening day in August. Further information 
is sent prior to entrance. The college strongly recommends the purchase of 
this protection. St. Mary’s does not provide insurance on student property. 


The College has many expenses of a continuing nature, such as fac- 
ulty salaries and plant maintenance. In order to plan and maintain these 
services over the entire year, it is essential that the annual income from 
fees be assured. For this reason it is understood that students are enrolled 
for the entire school year or such portion as may remain after the date of 
entrance. The fact that the college fees are paid in two or more installments 
does not constitute a fractional contract. 


In view of the foregoing, no reduction or remission of fees can be 
allowed by the College for absence, withdrawal or dismissal. Because of 
this necessary regulation, the College makes available the Tuition Refund 
Plan—Broad Form which offers to parents the opportunity to guard them- 
selves against possible loss in the event of dismissal or withdrawal from 
ae A folder explaining this plan will be mailed with the school bill in 
the fall. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Students who have satisfactory academic records, who are presently 
attending or have been admitted to, and who are in need of aid may qualify 
for financial assistance from St. Mary’s. Financial aid may consist of a 
scholarship, a job through the College Work-Study program (on-campus 
jobs during the school year or off-campus jobs during the summer through 
the PACE program), or other campus employment. On-campus positions 
are available in the dining room, post office, gymnasium, business office, 
library, and the switchboard. Wages are paid monthly for hours worked. 
Preference will be given for campus employment to those who are not 
presently receiving other aid from St. Mary’s. 


All aid applicants should complete the St. Mary’s Financial Aid 
Application form which will enable a student to be considered for all types 
of financial aid at St. Mary’s. In addition to this form, St. Mary’s requires 
that aid applicants submit a Parents’ Confidential Statement to the College 
Scholarship Service of Princeton, New Jersey. All information should be 
in the Financial Aid Office by March 31. Notifications of awards are made 
by April 15. 

The financial aid award will be a one-year award but may be re- 
newed from year to year. Renewal of financial aid will depend on main- 
tenance of a satisfactory average, continued financial need, and availability 
of funds. Any other financial aid award which the student receives is to 
be reported to the Financial Aid Office. 


Loans for North Carolina residents are available through College 
Foundation, Inc., which administers an Insured Student Loan Program 
under provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, and 
acts as a central lending agency for banks, life insurance industries, and 
other investors. Under this program, a student may borrow as much as 
$1,500.00 a year, with repayment of the principal and interest beginning 
when the student has ceased her course of study. 


Complete information, forms, and applications for the financial aid 
programs may be obtained from the Financial Aid Office. 
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Scholarships 


To receive or to continue to hold any scholarship paying more than 

$100 a year, a student is expected to fulfill the following conditions: 

1. An average of B in her previous work should have been main- 
tained in order to be appointed. 

2. A college scholarship student is to carry at least 15 hours of work, 
and a high school scholarship student is to carry at least four 
credit courses. 

3. A scholarship student must take a regular course leading to grad- 
uation. 

4. She must do quality work and set an example in personal conduct 
each year, so as to receive the recommendation of the President 
for continuation or reappointment as a scholarship holder. 


5. She must file regular application papers, pay the Registration Fee 
by December 1, and promptly pay any fees or tuition required 
over and above the value of the scholarship. 


6. She must complete St. Mary’s Financial Aid Application Form 
and the Parents’ Confidential Statement. (Candidates for com- 
petitive scholarships need not answer questions referring to 
financial income. ) 

The appointment to any scholarship is final when the applicant has 

received, from the President, a written statement to the effect that she has 
fulfilled the foregoing conditions and has been awarded a scholarship. 


Competitive Scholarships 


The scholarships, when vacant, are filled by competitive examination 
of qualified applicants from the junior class. Candidates take three Achieve- 
ment Tests administered by the College Entrance Examination Board not 
later than the March series. In addition, the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
required at an earlier date. 

A Bulletin of Information may be secured by writing to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 

David R. Murchison Endowed 

The holder is to be a resident of North or South Carolina. 

Smedes Memorial 

This scholarship was established by the Alumnae Association in 
memory of Aldert Smedes, founder of St. Mary’s; Sarah Lyell Smedes, his 
wife; and Bennett Smedes, their son and second rector. It is awarded on 
the basis of financial need. 

Minnie Tucker Baker Endowed 

In memory of Mrs. Ashby Baker, Raleigh, N.C., an alumna, this fund 
was started by Mrs. Baker and it has been continued by her sons, Ashby and 
Julian Baker. The corpus is increased each year. 

Margaret Jones Cruikshank Endowed 

Established by alumnae and friends in memory of Mrs. Ernest 
Cruikshank, first President of St. Mary’s and an 1896 graduate, this 
scholarship is awarded on the basis of academic merit only. 

George Smedes Poyner Endowed 

Available to residents of N.C., S.C. and Va., on a competitive basis, 
the scholarship was set up by Mr. and Mrs. James M. Poyner, and Mrs. 
Mary Smedes Poyner of Raleigh. This award will go without reference to 
competitive examinations to the lineal descendants of the Rev. Aldert 
Smedes, founder of St. Mary’s, if they make application for admission prior 
to November 1 of the year preceding entrance and are accepted. If two or 


set descendants are candidates, the award will be based upon competitive 
results. 
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This scholarship is also available to day students in the value of $250 
provided they fulfill the requirements set forth above. 


Non-Competitive Scholarships 


Mary Ruffin Smith Memorial 

Mary Ruffin Smith Endowed (2) 

The holders are to be residents of the Diocese of N.C. and are nomi- 
nated by the Bishop of the Diocese. 


Mary Cain Memorial 
The holder is designated by the President of St. Mary’s with prefer- 
ence to the descendants of Mary Cain. 


Mary E. Chapeau Endowed (2) 

Primarily for daughters of Episcopal clergymen, the holders are 
nominated by the Bishops of the Diocese. One is awarded to a resident of 
the Diocese of N.C. and the other is awarded to a resident of the Diocese of 
East Carolina. 


The Madame Clement Memorial 
The holder is nominated by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
after conferring with the Bishops on the Board. 


Eliza Battle Pittman Memorial 

The holder is to be a resident of Edgecomb County, N.C., and is to 
be nominated by the vestry and rector of Calvary Church, Tarboro, N.C. 
Application for this award must be filed and the Registration Fee paid by 
February 1. 


Martin Endowed 
The holder is nominated by the chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
acting for the Board. 


Mary Johnson Iredell—Kate McKimmon Memorial Fund 

Established by the Alumnae Association, this scholarship is open 
to high school and junior college applicants. Preference is given to the 
daughters, granddaughters, and great-granddaughters of alumnae. 


Emma Barnwell Heyward Endowed (4) 

This was established by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore C. Heyward. Prefer- 
ences are shown to Episcopalian residents of North and South Carolina, but 
any student may apply. 


Episcopal Churchwomen, Diocese of North Carolina (2) 

Provided in the budget of the Churchwomen, these scholarships are 
awarded by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of 
St. Mary’s. 


Josephine Bowen Hughes Endowed 

Given in memory of Josephine Bowen Hughes by the Rev. I. Harding 
Hughes, this award is to be available to any direct descendant applying 
prior to December 1, of the year preceding entrance. The award is to be made 
available to other students filing prior to this date in such years as descend- 
ants do not apply for admission. 


Mary Louise McGowan Memorial Fund 

Created in 1968 by Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Charles S. McGowan as a 
memorial to their daughter, awards are to be made to members of the rising 
senior class doing satisfactory work who need financial assistance for con- 
tinuation of their work. The award may be to one student or it may be 
divided between two worthy students. Recipients will be recommended by 
a faculty member and the President of Student Government, with the ap- 
proval of the President of St. Mary’s. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Officers for 1972-73 


Chairman: Mr. James M. Poyner (1972) 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Vice Chairman: Mr. R. F. Hoke Pollock 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


Secretary: Mrs. Harry G. Walker, Jr. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


MEMBERS 


(Dates in parentheses indicate expiration 
of present elective terms) 


Mr. R. Mayne Albright (1972) 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Mr. Norvin K. Dickerson (1978) 


Monroe, N.C. 


Mr. W. W. Dukes (1974) 
Orangeburg, S.C. 


Dr. William E. Highsmith (1974) 
Asheville, N.C 


Mr. R. F. Hoke Pollock (1974) 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


Mr. John S. Hill (1976) 
Columbia, S.C. 


Dr. Rollie Tillman (1978) 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Diocese of North Carolina 


Dr. Cecil L. Patterson (1973) 
Durham, N.C. 


Diocese of East Carolina 


The Reverend Edwin B. Jeffress, Jr. (1973) 
Kinston, N.C. 


Diocese of Western North Carolina 


Mrs. Lawrence Rankin, Jr. (1973) 
Gastonia, N.C. 


Diocese of South Carolina 
Mrs. Gray Temple 
Charleston, S.C. 

Diocese of Upper South Carolina 


Mr. James H. Ellison (1973) 
Columbia, S.C. 


Alumnae Association 


Mrs. Harry G. Walker, Jr. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Mrs. Seavy Highsmith 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Mr. John S. Hill, Chairman 
Mrs. Harry G. Walker, Jr. 
Mr. C. Daniel Shelbourne 
Mrs. Thomas C. Powell, Jr. 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


Dr. Rollie Tillman, Chairman 
Dr. William Highsmith 
Miss Frances Vann 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 1972-73 


Frank W. Pisani, A.B., M.Div., D.D., President 

A, Elizabeth Taylor, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert B. Hobgood, B.A., M.Div., Chaplain 

Edith Anne Richardson, B.A., Dean of Students 

Alice Anne Horne, B.S., M.Ed., Director of Admissions 
Thomas H. Johnson, B.S., A.M., Registrar 

John M. Biggs, A.B., Business Manager 

Barbara Rice Bunch, A.B., M.Ed., Director of Guidance 
Linda Paez, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian 

Jane Augustine Rabon, A.B., Executive Alumnae Secretary 
Chauncey L. Royster, M.D., College Physician 


Henry H. Witten, Jr., B.S.Ed., M.Div., Director of College Relations 
and Development 


Demetrios F Nixon, A.B., M.A., Assistant to the President 
Richard G. Stone, A.B., Ph.D., L.H.D., President Emeritus 


- THE STAFF 1972-73 


Kennon Taylor Beam, Bookstore and Post Office Manager 
Hilda Jean Boyd, Secretary to Development Director 
Carol Ann D. Broughton, Accountant 

Elizabeth Bynum, Admissions Counselor 

Lucille Dandridge, House Director 

Hilda Alves Flebotte, Nurse 

Faye Barkley Fussell, Secretary to the President 

Lewis H. Hatley, Supervisor of Maintenance and Grounds 
Christine D. Johnson, Hostess 

Rebecca McBride Jordan, Assistant Bookstore Manager 
Hazel Browning Lambeth, Hostess 

Linda McDaniel, Secretary in Admissions 

Kathryn McKeithan, Resident Counselor 

Natalie Shattuck Manning, Resident Counselor 

Charity Elizabeth Moody, Secretary to the Director of Admissions 
Doris Barwick Parker, P.B.X. Receptionist 

Ruth P. Pendergraph, Resident Counselor 

Evelyn L. Pike, Resident Counselor 

Betty Anne Queen, Secretary to the Dean of Students 
Laura Norris Raynor, Secretary in Admissions 

Marian Lucille Reilly. Head Nurse 

Tim Runkle, Food Service Director 

Mary Mulone Sciabarasi, Secretary to Food Service Director 
Sara Gardner Seagle, Assistant Librarian 

Mary Lois Stroud, Supervisor of Admissions 

Elizabeth Frances Vann, Assistant Business Manager 
Ottilie Yoksimovich, Assistant in the Library 

Sally Rozelle Zumbach, Assistant Nurse 
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ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President Mrs. Robert J. Page, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Vice-President Mrs. Blakeney C, Clark, Greensboro, N.C. 
Executive Secretary Mrs. Roy H. Rabon, Jr., Asheboro, N.C. 
Treasurer Mrs. John W. S. Davis, Durham, N.C. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


Area I Mrs. Frank H. Longino, Greenville, N.C. 

Area II Mrs. G. Anthony Worrell, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Area III Mrs. Richard S. Kelly, Jr., Fayetteville, N.C. 

Area IV Mrs, Ray Farris, Charlotte, N.C. 

Area V Mrs. William J. Armfield, IV, Madison, N.C. 

Area VI Mrs. Walter H. Lee, Asheville, N.C. 
Alumnae-at-Large 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. R. L. Johnson, Henderson, N.C. 

Mrs. Sherwood H. Smith, Jr., Raleigh, N.C. 
Mrs. William G. Shelton, Statesville, N.C. 
Mrs. Harold C. Ernst, Wilmington, N.C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. William L. Kinney, Bennettsville, S.C. 
Mrs. Henry H. Dorn, Jr., Columbia, S.C. 


VIRGINIA 


Mrs. John D. Bassett, III, Bassett, Va. 
Mrs. Lewis B. Goode, Jr., Lynchburg, Va. 


GEORGIA 
Mrs. R. Kent Frazier, Atlanta, Ga. 
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STUDENT REGISTER 


FRESHMAN CLASS 











Pe eroctieA TIN GMLISON eee ite ee eee ee et ee Durham, N.C 
Pale Onmcilyelvarshall een eens tae ert efit Mn ohn ee Henderson, N.C. 
emer CyAmYLAryACHTibtinad ters rct ent en eee tien Cue ia ee ON Toe Raleigh, N.C. 
PecocmENGNCyeLOUIse cirri en were ne. eee een een pe I Aine ae EE Charlotte, N.C. 
Pronmcy em Nana avlor ce. cr ween ad ee ten Ses ied Rocky Mount, N.C. 
PE MierOl CO NArlOtte: ANTE)... seve. cove ccssecedecnneee ee ee Wilmington, N.C 
Meee iremezabetn Hinton ae eee eee Raleigh, N.C 
CEES, SUEY cd deo YE Neca coach pet oars eee te ae Stopes Dean Pantego, N.C 
iiiitometiizabethshines 2. te oes tsa tke Garner, N.C 
DUG, SSUES Vine MET ole eae See na a a rial ca enter RAE es Raleigh, N.C. 
Wino mcaua@ral tts tte ea ene ee nh Oe a ase Elberton, Ga. 
TISIOY DUB, (PSS TST oe rata glace Da en ra ta Greenville, N.C 
PM OHMUIODOTAN. CALOL YI te ceo ccr nee es ee Be et Raleigh, N.C. 
PCR CEVA LICES Galler ects ee ee ee ee ie Rockingham, N.C. 
Porte meproliznbethie | Onsen: tte te cites --ecesocn piscine sine ce Greensboro, N.C. 
Pe WALeomiliza beth? WOGCTUL ©... ccc a tes cncecosss teeter eee eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Pe siormmban bards Sr yant ee oo. ca ete Pe ee Se Raleigh, N.C. 
free orem ICOOINE Clrd ores nee eee Oe ON ee ae Henderson, N.C. 
Beep VG A LUMBIVLAT Creer rete coool occas cscesccseceaes teem scresene tone Jackson, N.C. 
celery’, i hevreyo PCE WITS cat a Re eels 2. ea Charlotte, N.C. 
Weare tel oMmmeTOL YT ACAT is] C2002. 2. sack esccace he teoctbact cl Bocs caecms dena sceos dees Raleigh, N.C. 
ISLE, Wenceslas ae LSE Raleigh, N.C. 
LISTE e, Guinigy MoE detect ae a eae acd an Rar mca Bethel, N.C. 
BTN SSE ICAL YT aces cca as ee coenset cen cl cnsceceesrvttveseenscscheseeaseoesteoctectetoe: Henderson, N.C. 
[Pon ascti, Milguing IS a Nair ated aah el ae ane ei ied ee i ae aie oe Raleigh, N.C. 
Fox, Sarah Wesley.............../ SR greenies eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Seem ca, > bitin, (AVI) V1 aoe li ec ce ie oa a Greensboro, N.C. 
Reg ee ATP ATI CY MCL ONAN oreo cece cece cgezccecsemcee cs ccsecvcore ovevsevceseoesrecresctcorecavestce Raleigh, N.C. 
PACA ICSOITMESC LICH | Cicer ee teese tee ceca coteee erence eat ent nc tra cect ea sccceensceceerecernegee etter Raleigh, N.C. 
lance ERC TE SAL) FCW Sener eee are ne en eet eee renner ee ae rice Raleigh, N.C. 
eTreys Mm OUIZATING BH VLATIC wrertettat en t. cccetertee tere cance eer ar et neers crersticas gen ratte Raleigh, N.C. 
Ema icTTIS em ACLUCLININE) CeiT epee ests cree tne ces eee eae acee eres vee seeeceroeee Elizabeth City, N.C. 
ewdawansrovat, ANEIREY, SWOT es a eee ea i a Raleigh, N.C. 
JonesmlsucillemDestecerterteree tenets reer reccacre cet cetccs cotneeee sit ootatecs Pereeecrs ne ctetctesere Durham, N.C. 
BEAN A WaT FID By 0a 1 a tt rs a a nl peo Bp Wilmington, N.C. 
INGED MEN GT CVV LOFG alls terest etre tere teet tage cccc can coe cennsoresea enema etre near tare cere Clinton, N.C. 
(Bases rere VETTE WAN V ote ier te Metal Oa Fel ial Rani iy weer te | Ahoskie, N.C. 
PASSILE TRO TALON VUAT LC sree! acc acest sete eee tds dee ras eren rons aden ooreatcneseeet- Wy eeeecoear Carrollton, Ga. 
Wares, TW IEDR? AN a se a teeta inact eens Nel seni iene Ao eam ad Monroe, N.C. 
NGILELG MPU LETTIOLEMESCOCL OR see sets ors ccc cs cers cerwsence cette rarer ereet eeere ances mney ores toes Raleigh, N.C. 
IMiatthe wala arriete bl vile ccenceccs ceca oraseseeeeeorereescev encanta pee porssvoersteoiecee Sosa oeeeoroet Gastonia, NG: 
DVT Baise ay INie: e OFLC VON Care ccc ere ceeccrc cece acres aac coc cunue avers sees Voren ac tercerremsereed Greenville, Tenn, 
Mitchell Me Sauras tec meme metesercten cecteretere cree terete eee concseane<cote< ase reenns Tar Heel, NEG 
CC RTB ESO AFTER e871 od a ace A a are IN indies ne Sed Kings Mountain, NEG 
IVICA listeree EAA Tet al ea Si cere cece are ace cae sana rec rec oa seats tear Fries, Va. 
McCracken Catherine: Northit gtott cecceece osc ccrg.--. coer ee totenen engi oeneten cerns onencan= Henderson, N.C. 
Nari Cee OA TASER VL Tie ee cee ee coe ene oc once a voonnen necenvonecenstesemeseses er esea Jackson, N.C 
(here rap) ane EL OTOL yee ee mete eee an nate sored eterna ereceeemnenne area ers XE CENEROTO, N.C 
O)Weriae SUSANO A VICE sete enw cst eete creas ce rt esescvescsnmossorcnossverrest Elizabeth City, N.C 
[Prvege. 1 i fayets | OM ta bia a Pe cle ec em roe SAE em re a Henderson, N.C 
Butlins ate crite Grea tan eee ee cron ccna ew rear ce css saree cre coer Raleigh, N.C 
Ope ATATGA Fl OVC Crees eee cae ne cae saat cena cceme ges car avers on venders naseeersmers® Raleigh, NG 
rio CAUME LIZA CTE CR ORCGE recreate aes ce pacrecenteeneeracc carers aceer=— oan Columbia, Se 

Raleigh, N.C 





Parry eer med Or Umy Bll ROT ert erect oe anne encereesrierenanvonsercvoyenmccarr 
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Rawls, Jane Kert-cccesctccrcccsercrescemeccererne wa taeentorrees ecwerecattosecs sees eile Fc nrbiernl tid Raleigh, 
Raynors Leigh Annet @...22.ceerercsseeerteree = sostest= Bo See linha oh tpt Apex, 
Reamies,) Joel (A rin ere et stescsereresccteccceetetee ttc ta ceca creee ener ca areeceeeesestten: ee tancree eran Raleigh, 
Rogers, Susan Lawson............-- sssoensatasncts bay hatin ba es sscseeee-eveeee---COtland Neck, 
Root, Ascher Olivia estos cee n startet cccec crecsencnceseeeeereneesenavereeterees estas nage vovectseepneeats Raleigh, 
Sargent, Margaret Glenn.............--.-.s.--0-+-+ Boer nnecetacaees rcepeaeterenastnsernt Teter teeenenee Raleigh, 
Scott, Jean Sutherland.... ...Wilmington, 
Scott, Kathryn Pattersom 2222 ceccse-cncecccs even coors cssssssereseceteveur-ryecevesescacperssts ces Greensboro, 
Screwssi Norma Helen 2 ccecrcs ccc creeerce coer ere tae cee cetera cance eee erence Zebulon, 
Showell.c Sarah Elizabeth seeseeseset seer eee eee cee eee Ocean City, Mary 
Smith, Anne By ora. plnasanae tac ni demeanor | Raleigh, 
Stephenson, Hunter Boyette -Weldon, 
Turrentine, Ann Susan......... stn: oats ttt poeta ore amass ested Clinton, 
Warrenss Joan, Leighsncc cree eee SemARe ae Ab ss cals aah sel is Raleigh, 
Watson, Jessica Cleveland..22 nse ni: Fe peered t arena onan Raleigh, 
Watson, Mary Gordon.............--.-.--- dc ese nis pb ect en Baio a rai Hickory, 
Wheeler, Beverly Faye..... 

Wheeler, Margaret A min fs seecceesrte teraree ee eerste ee eee 

White, Mary: Patrice ster tere eee er eee er renee ne ee 

Willard, Elizabeth? A ndersov oe cect ee ee 
Wilson; Sarah McA rthurs cco secr ree cree ee 
Woodard, Martha Elaine ................... 


Younts Cathy, cynic een ee li arte pendant abe cae 08 ...Raleigh, 


atatats 


eles) 


Ae 


eras’ 
. 


OOOO SOOOSO. Ome 


Omer: Ome ry 
ICY AT 3 . 


z AZ2AAZAAZAZZAZAZAZA 2 ZZEz2z222 Z2z2z 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS 


EARUD aytah, TRENT Beg 20s So a UE ee Pe eRe 8 Raleigh, N.C. 
LOOM E IZADCLIGIUIVES. cc co. ee ren ct ee Oe re Sees Die ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Piiuste em GT VARA Ti Netee tt hate tee ene ert ee ee Oe eee, New Bern, N.C. 
eA UMENADCYROOWYEL Cmte iar ter ae ins Pe Greensboro, N.C. 
rrreema cure (elec cree te cre fs Ree eg ee a Ee Siler City, N.C. 
robs net PUAN CES EA CAINS 5 as. secs se ee ne ee eee Henderson, N.C. 
RS cosrMme sieve Chl y-a- cin ec citne  e e ee  ene Raleigh, N.C. 
| PARIS LAEVIS UD SOS aS aK ea eel ed re a Ue ee one Eg Raleigh, N.C. 
nei ae, URTTLT® ENGNG, Je eet Aa ih ae ol ec a eg ane Re Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
PMUOUMUAULIC-ATING SPENCEL. coc oo croccnecoseasss-ceecaessesoee ne scores Wilmington, Del. 
Pe IALIE OU Sa Na Sly alin et eee eee ee ne eee Windsor, N.C. 
Ramee DECC OSD OI Nester etre tr eyes ee eee roc cee eee nee ne Greenville, N.C. 
BPeriiomey LAT Va ILRI ce SPC bce cre, ceoceeyerese sc teracatcressechesstore Oeste recceisseetececer tse Raleigh, N.C. 
em. AAMTSTET ANNE cal DRUG Re aie sie ieee else dA ee naan IC nes Burgaw, N.C. 
BE ie eats MM LEST TWIN CINE Geto rote ceg cg sancscsencs coccaxeseeeonceeresecscomcsseceasevensess-svecon ett Littleton, N.C. 
LErgeRe eR, ANA IS RS eee aie eens alana eh noe ae Raleigh, NGS 
Dogster cals, SUGEEST, | ELAS see ao pte eh een gee Sanford, N.C. 
Beer se ATO 1 SLA WET CE mete emer ee Oe et ee eae iedaecieeecetine Durham, N.C. 
Me Fe EMBER CDCCCE LV AUC VTi eter sree cse caps creas cn eae cto es ceases cons soecaccntoneces svenetecs Winston-Salem, N.C. 
COL nyspieta. LM AVA p yet th dT lipbpaanealeeane pele cara per iepe tae pie poeta ailiece naa Burlington, N.C. 
iRetkee ruber. ANE BR RE cod ate pee cease Ree ae a ee DP on Pt tl Raleigh, N.C. 
Shin, LEANER DW eget Lateran ag) WH UB coz an a a soe ee ee MA ser err ee Palmyra, N.C. 
Toner eet, LISRTNTES CEAIEN Aig 3 se es nee en Clinton, N.C. 
ight), WORN Gy IN a Ee eaters Mee ae a eee ee a a aor emer nese Ses Pleasant Garden, N.C. 
SVatysyceiy, NVRORA AICTE ats cease io a le Ale ee eeepc ree ee Greenville, N.C. 
Speetan, Ssel "UCAS g as ep etal is aioe eaeeoeiaiaaae Sears sees eee Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Mra aPC CETIM NAL CHALK oreo seen csc soca enone vacene occ enese si closes enteccoesssocstecheseatsoeesees Raleigh, N.C. 
Ore Cee Pen MMIRTEE ETN E'| AMIN TIT) PRs t eee noo operas eae cu a csuon ccasescedaenatereedecoseosssece mosdedeseeioaaxt Wallace, N.C. 
PRTOSPeMINIATCATEL Eamela FOrrestsc.-ce-—-xcccscecveenecoceccoenseeoceecceceossrovacseceseeverste-o= Norlina, N.C. 
wseoriyt,. calthe vi AD TVS ieee anc ae pat eee ae RR A aR ea ee aoe nD Raleigh, N.C. 
regione, RIED OS WPS SI Tite a 5 ence ener aa pel a enero Chapel Hill, N.C. 
I Cyia eet Ze HE ELV GO OC UAL ATI 2a ooo cae ce estes cre ta scene cee vettnscet ca en cnnseatenar cose dcereecvocsns Raleigh, NG 
PLOT EEOUINEL) LANIER EAU LLG 1a soe eres sce eet et see eons cowonsnascsoecbssessy-sncessencuceeucreceestivecs New Bern, N.C. 
TALL OY MeL TM ee ee ete accra core tecee ores event cctaneensasnecctocecsesea.nanesivecact vocal vosroseeesh Marion, N.C. 
UG AT GP CMINY # CAIN OSes hese tac cs noo cx-crasnoncensesecorcececceosseosanasatsacksecdessigececeeces Clinton, N.C. 
LeGRISTE, ETE sete oc cree Eee nae a ees po ee Williamston, N.C. 
lebrene leg, ‘Stviccray VEG 25 adeaih 0 is ee Jee easel ev a ee ene ian Eo om Boydton, Va. 
IEEE IRIN SW LOL TUE OX AIIINC selec sect aes e aac rasan open cco ncnneaeanece coset teevee at ereege Plymouth, N.C. 
cranial Ne aie tect neces acc cce sconce see ns ctr nacendstecwessaseetuccseeosenorerons Thomasville, N.C. 
Tease, IM eeezrwtaye CET se seep os ey aS BRP SE RE tear cay Raleigh, N.C. 
SREETECSE, ANIIIWS RSE ace a a a a A ate ee 5 Raleigh, N.C. 
LACE, URS LES es c= Charlotte, N.C. 
fees ati, USSG AIYS Dao ee eC oP ean eae re eee earn Burlington, N.C, 
Josephs, Cynthia Blair... -..-.-..-.c.cssessssnscsssscescsosensesersoreneseontsnevensenesscnecernrorens Raleigh, N.C. 
IRGRL GIN L ALY BL LCE CLE sects eccege cect cece se cece rsccesersacwtceescmestn cor ene cence cneeeenene=nc aces Kingsport, Tenn. 
Lveghonyaro, ASST Nae ON aioe eee Pa a oe Ee Smithfield, N.C. 
Wee se arior, Malorne te crc occ een acc ce can nasancnceenencocesenenenesens crew neweoewveneecoveserowss c= Louisburg, N.C. 
Leight, Sara Brittain :.-....-......-------scesceccessesecesonenseeeescseensseeneneensemeenennenneneeses Athens, Greece 
Te wie oa ie IR UCI OV cesccrecteec eset cescees sean csocene cece cesencyareneeeeccrcnecserorey-aterencnntovanowosssieo— Jackson, N.C. 
UEP Ae SSW a AW C%0) Ke ae oe ey ia SS una en ee eae Goldsboro, N.C. 
Tees Mary Riza beth, ca tcccccce tcc cccecvencceeeneoennececonneccercssnennecesnnenrenseveenssinvornecasencenencen Elm City, N.C. 
Manly, Elizabeth Fern. .................---s-ccssssossoesesseesccseeseeteneescsessnenensenennsennsensonsenteases Raleigh, N.C. 
IM iller, A Die als OO occ cocic ccc tencesncecscresenracencenctennnysevsnseeeneamennevocsonssrunecrecrcvecence Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Moore, Alice Brandomn...........------:-c-scss-sssesseenssccesssessecereneeseneeccesensnsnseaeeneacecencentes Charlotte,-N.C. 
Moore, Frances Garrett.....-.-----.:c-ccecescesesssneeeeeseeceeceecenseneeessnsscescensneercensasencosenaeeses Raleigh, N.C. 
McConnell, Mary Clarida 2c ion c0o co.cc coco cco cnserersemscteeeenenweentessenameenenecneeneansenes Davidson, N.C, 
McCray, 1b ¥ by TAYE Sooasee cp nena toe pO ne ep eee a ESA Raleigh, N.C. 
Neely, Marcia Feild..............-:csc-sccesssscessessesevennssasenssnseesesneescensesssenenneavecnececeeaeens Statesville, N.C. 


Nelson, Barbara Jane..........-.s--s-sccessssccessesssssneesassenseneenssenessecenesonesnecnmecoecceenstennsics 

















Raleigh, N.C. 
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Oliver, Jane Leigh....-....-..-...:s:csscssnecsesseessemeentenenceneeasonensesansecomenseonentonensenenmenss stot Raleigh, N.C. 
Parker, Jewell Adams. .......-..-------+-so-ssesessesseseeseeeecenseveneeneentnneeseneeneaeecseeeseaseasesenss Woodland, N.C. 
Philpott, Virginia Lee......--..--.----:sccsesscessecesesceeeesssseeeeconeesnneecesecenseensseowerenseennesenses Auburn, Ala. 
Redding, Jean Marguerite.........-.-.ssscsssoccesscscesessersseeenssneecesescoeeneaneentonenseensestenss” Asheboro, N.C. 
Robinson, Ivy Blades.........-.-.----::s:cssecsscsessesesesesecrecseconereccesesesesnnenemensaneneseetess® Vero Beach, Fla. 
Rogers, Ellen Winship..........--.-2-e---sccsseesceseeseeeesseeceesenennenceasensconeeseaensenmennceneessestes Raleigh, N.C. 
Rogers, Martha Susan......-....--sscs:scssccssseescssenesssseessosencenenasenaterecnseenteneenseeseensess Smithfield, N.C. 
Schaefer, Bonn ie.cccccc-cccsec.ccsee sek ccectecs cans ecemstge mens coeswnen tus teeceereerennsremet earmseere reese Burlington, N.C. 
Shaw, Catherine Clendemin....-..-c.-.---ccsc-sececcesesscecesensoeenseveaneerensnnsonsovenranensenene Raleigh, N.C. 
Silvers, Bileen. Michele... -:.cc-cctececceceesesencrecce ene cn cece tentang taceen emcees cre eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Spencer, Marjorie Amne....:-.---------sossssccesseceeorecneeeeeensceeeesonsensnnnsnsnneenensenreeasensens Greensboro, N.C. 
Taylor, Elizabeth Gordon c2ecc--cccccscccece-crsesrncensceeer onsen en sent ee sc creareoress cheeeseeseacaescors Raleigh, N.C. 
Troxlers Carol) Suzanme yc ctesccce cece ete ce cnectoct duces ccecgee rca oreree eee enceer aa eae erase oe? Raleigh, N.C. 
Turlington, Neta Neal ei ccocec eres te cect pect eee eet endo ete tot era meneame TEEO NEG 
Trirtier, Liane 2s 2 on coes ste csee ao tcecscoceceeutronccerstetet scerovcwsessoreeee tan eves testaraeardeteeawasaass Pink Hill, N.C. 
Urqubiarts Barbiaras tH al sey.c scree eter eceten tenses rece treee eeteeercer eter eee emer Raleigh, N.C. 
Walker) ulia: Chia pram 5 tesco sccrctes ces coerce eee eae cree Greensboro, N.C. 
Warren, Geymthiia tA rine once cranes sree ners nearer eter once epee eet ner ener terenreeee Raleigh, N.C. 
Warwick,’ Latira’ Elizabeth ccc. ccccsesrrcscssces tre ete eee ene cece eee einen Maxton, N.C. 
Wheeler; Karen: Marie coc. coctiaccscrce ccc ce ec a noe New Bern, N.C. 
White. Ruth’ Annie seo aera cee ee ener eee Siler City, N.C. 
Whitfield Melrose oe or oad secre ec ce eee acer ere eee ane ne ee ee Kinston, N.C. 
Williamson, Carel D eGovericcicscccesccses eee cc eer eee Hamlet, N.C. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Aldworth, Nancy: dle] em.cgcrsssteseccpr rr ee Halifax, Virginia 
Alligood,, Patsicia Neal 750 ace eee Belhaven, N.C, 
Almy,. Elizabbet ty Rr this cerca crete oan cetera eee eee eee Mt. Airy, N.C. 
Armstrong,-iNancy Elisabet hicscerscssccosctercetrrces creer ee emer een eee ene as Tazewell, Va. 
BapleyscNancy > Kay. ccee tre cetera ccc ote meee eee eee eee Sunbury, N.C. 
Baker,CathecA nnicee eco tee ee ene ne ee Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Barbee, Rebecea, Barties etre ee eee Spring Hope, NC 
Barksdale; Mary Big gers tec.ee cece ee ee eee ee eee eee Greensboro, N.C. 
Baimard, ‘Barbara 2 ete eterarcer cece reecee terete renee eaten cen ere eee nee Raleigh, N.C. 
Bumigartnery: Ellen sW inslo Wee cree serene ee eee cet nee ane re Endwell, N.Y. 
Beachum; Elizabeth®] anew es ee er ee Falls Church, Va. 
Beland,. Evie A nn-2e 2 ree enn or ee ee te Fuquay-Varina, N.C. 
Bishop,.Sara. Branch ict ce eet ee eee ee ee Lawrenceville, Va. 
Blackwell,-Helene:Anne #22233) eee eee ee Florence, S.C. 
Blees Janes Harm once eer ee eee ae cee Jacksonville, N.C. 
Boddie;. "Mary: Frances: peer ee ee re ee ae ee Durham, N.C. 
Bogle, Margaret Bruces 2 ee ee ee Purcellville, Va. 
Bost; Blizabetht Harrelsonsc- tee ee ee Hickory, N.C. 
Brannon; Lynne. Whitney eectee eo eee, Pilot Mountain, N.C. 
Branscome, Deborah: Ann. ostream ene eee Grifton, N.C. 
Brantley) Harriet'Amandaiet = eee Rocky Mount, N.C, 
Brigham.;Anne Claiborne en ee ee ee Banner Elk, N.C. 
Bridger, Catherine Banks. ee eee Bladenboro, N.C. 
Brinkley, Anna. Clarke, 2 ea ee Newton Grove, N.C. 
Brockwell :Sarah-Annew 2) eee Southern Pines, N.C. 
Browns, Cheryl (Hunt222% =e) oar ae OS ine eee ee Madison, Ga 
co peracune LB) 5) RRR es ON Rend tr sted ik sepa geabatitiaala Pgh Hubert, N.C. 
UNI CK Vary CY eT rcc coreeceree sega co enlace ei: i 
Butler, Katherine Shaw prt Minncsot 


saseantonsstustensestnsctceseecesatess east ee Laurinburg, N.C. 
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Ricci peoallyatazabet hee eee. ee nee ee Greensboro, N.C. 
Wbambliscmruocnelletarle =, eee ee Rocky Mount, N.C. 
ilrarleewm leave, Pra Ces see tcc oorcen cose cso goes haptevresces essen cuapneee cas Camillus, New York 
COWS, NUP TESURSYE) Ln KoVW 7) hee ll le me a ot Fayetteville, N.C. 
Relacomisatc aa Wyllie meme eee ee ee ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Clarke goa Gracy Cosme ee rer gre anne ee ee ele SO RN ee Lawrenceville, Va. 
MBlickamlilizabetiagc armel jggees ate ons 5. se a cece cree res catalogs testa Parris Island, S.C. 
nie m\Viartiati tates hy ee tee ie Oth eS High Point, N.C. 
Boneh OUSa MET Calipers toe ee ere eee ee er SN ee Weldon, N.C, 
Porat nicen@igne erence s/n oe ee ee eS High Point, N.C. 
ec Wnt OULTRC Yan CANNG 2.2 at eg eee Raleigh, N.C. 
AOrcinomliel maa L1G bi tn ee ee ee Elberton, Ga. 
SOBRE EARLE UT 0 I ele ee i one ed re eae Birmingham, Ala. 
ra re Obes Za beth Caml 8.2.2. te cats creves coos popeuestech oases sachnceeseee nose Birmingham, Ala. 
Comer, COGN RCE See a Se ne et gel ea eS Lynchburg, Va. 
CARGURSS, LASTER) LUCE eos an See Cate el i Be ee OO PT LaGrange, N.C. 
CCVRSTCRS, "BAETin ag ict! Wa Wy pet scala le al is OW a RC eae SE South Hill, Va. 
(CORURIYD,, AIESIYSC A TVG 98 ay lea a el ei ie ep ea TG Charlotte, ‘N.C. 
RE TrID POOL Yar CAT CECE rescore ccs os ong cc scot lesen cd cee vascee ce detcastucanccoscsveicacecesuccs Fuquay-Varina, N.C. 
Covtificriyes. (Covniyseicayei i ey ovens fecal pees ee eae ee Morganton, N.C. 
Dam comm@atneriner| OMNSOM mentee ern eee eter a eee Greensboro, N.C. 
ein eter AVIRA CAG AL GSOM ence ess ce Fayetteville, N.C. 
DML. Somesspiy Caer a te aa Rn a eet oe as ar Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Draperevlanvek inal berm te yer se ee eee eee Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Drcrnerm \lerles| ou ise: ee en ee eT cee. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dunbarelizabetholued mew ee rn ee Laurinburg, N.C. 
PEE cater TTR NIAU VARA EAI SO [isons tee or cet eyecare ss roves casncct ds cevcotcnvevoserisocasiasines exe Monroe, N.C. 
Piarmbartacatherine: Elizabeth <...ccc.ccs.-ccccecencececceeeeosovereosencoreen cose Kincheloe AFB, Michigan 
Ciel OSL CIUE BCL OUISONcisecesscccecscecceceescecseesceoccesecases-ccescsesecectecevoveses Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Eitte kha ate 111 eee ee ee eee et eee ee ee ee Re ee Teheran, Iran 
HEN Gir Dene JAN ies at. a td ee a pene Ap ny oe eS Charlotte, N.C. 
VORVONS i,, INR SINN G cesee eter aces ne: ae ee ee See Raleigh, N.C, 
iPesieagey 2 DIL MOD AD Ue ENTS eer eee Burlington, N.C. 
arm e rape ianl Cte loo Tra 111 c merece renee meen rs eRe ete ece Lexington, N.C. 
HellosmsS te pian ceblatrs ¢ treet eset ere eee oie eg oe coe eee oes eeenet nn eves nctoee Charlotte, N.C. 
VDcoramacere,, AANTRUR, VE RSS pe a lt a a ae na Rocky Mount, N.C, 
Mev Ari me) CNTMIVC ERE LIZA GL Mic csettcccets cose ccacnerteer soces cecca ote tveceesi cues ats acccecserssaceteeeses> Asheville, N.C. 
GPR Vey a AN e109 ga leo cn Elizabeth City, N.C. 
(ALT ISHM NUL SATIR O) WETUMR ee acces ect te fo tee eras as er coccyent anccactese goveevebeensscaeies Hillsborough, N.C. 
COPTER, INES PM MEN Ce a ta AE aca ies iam eR ee Washington, N.C. 
(ERR AI, WATP STOLE TE ER bis i Rds tp lt So et en er ale ee erm Gastonia, N.C 
Ci becomes liseiig Ger ing merry tater tte 8, orcs oan canes aneeeeresertupeerarecheeoveut Sanford, N.C. 
CEOrre AVIA T Yee L UT iC riers ee eter etree re one rh reece eee Greensboro, N.C. 
CGranatni ml sthiermceliy yee eec ete eee trate rer ae eee, Neen one Rs ana Vienna, Va. 
CET V aT, WUE MRR Neti cso ca lloras a A eee Montross, Va. 
Gravely ae ATOMS © ll Vsmne een Secrest ere ean cena esc te etree omen erento Martinsville, Va. 
(Gre Ol yas NATIC VEIN GIL SOU ee ee saeco thera eco eet cco s necec te cteccteaarernsatceeeersaee Weldon, N.C. 
LRP eCRp NCATE DS ca ala le aaron ee a Gastonia, N.C. 
Falla liza bette Wate eee eter reer ee en oie ee eee Radford, Va. 
ibook, SETS WMA DTA iit aol aaosncre nce ec ee ae eae ce a 8 Farmville, NIG: 
Eh aerisorm art amen 11st te ec oct oca cacn teak beatae cro aasenteseonn eee Greenville, N.C, 
Haywood ahat herines liza eb capers esc cree cae eres vatnces cece soemeae da cemes crore Raleigh, ING: 
Heath Namc va emi erion mene ere ener etna rsa acsah eases see ceccaeeenet Kannapolis, N.C. 
BISA @5 CENTS Rp EMD GY Fe pe cle ee i Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Le CG EV act, SSPE Et a ae eo a le A OR PS Raleigh, N.C. 
UAT SeTk, Bia OY APY Sa a on ge he ee Renae eden ehes be eae ce ee, See Henderson, N.C. 
HRB licahetimtiarteti cl heme cere rece rcte eee ee cee wesc cease Ape cees mc cterae roar Brevard, N.C. 
Pialdinnpen Gyn tian Price ce arr se caw ccrce sn cnereesenti te seecen neta Raleigh, N.C. 
HollandmViart haw nine meee ee ees eee ioe Lynchburg, Va. 
Piglireste) AIMeel) Oil see tee a een ec cae cc ogee eet a bemnchesenes teree Edenton,. N.C. 
Pi Garg Titer mei atin yum al ete pan te oe asec renee ae New Bern, N.C. 
bntogciigak. kbs CEC ve th here ae ee ee, eae ae -Fayetteville, N.C, 
ec PE tre ate) Ce ie teeta, careta erecta cr eos tict ta seeveresecenscmrencsedeneoent Elizabeth City, N.C. 
EAT VIS WRG COCA Ls VII eee roe eee esac ncn enenn ere e meee nan Asheville, N.C. 


Petirece mb Oren cero 1tri ereseereret  oncn creer es cernreenersetonees Rocky Mount, N.C. 
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Jennette, Martha Nelsons: 02.20 coc cscscseeencsence ce rerecsweererseeneswecsesfomersteewseees Washington, N.C. 
A(clnvatrsycn, Vigan) (asp cere ee cee eee Greensboro, N.C. 
Jolliff, Deboraby Aries sec cceccecesccecscvecescncetecesvens ct cram ec ceee cece sonore eaeu creer sneer seers Asheville, N.C. 
Joomes) Sirsa si ante eee cte estates cccr set acca tere cc reeteercere enna te receeetnte Walstonburg, N.C. 
Joy, Melinda Dawn...............-syyec-s-seeseseneesoseecnsnsensnseenvaeneereesssewenssceuensecnes Virginia Beach, Va. 
Kannon, Francesa F arrisiccsscrcce cs cece sae erence ereroceteceenseaee etree? Franklinton, N.@ 
Kellly,Nells Bilizia bet ites ces cpcsh sc s eens erent ree mere reer ee Wilmington, N.C. 
Kern Sasa rasa cece se eerste ee eee eee Salisbury, N.C. 
Kittrell, Martha’ Bornd (022 2c creer tanec cncs raves eneec oe se coee ree tane eae nema nara Richmond, Va. 
Kritser, “Ann Elizabeth ii c.2ceccoccccescccccccnees-cvccy cece re sctuesecsuunot verstuers¥cerecerssseraeteeea Amarillo, Texas 
Lancaster Barbara A rir 2 iccsescctecccscccs tase oe eet cs ceat tar samme c cen tecceste reac eeeeteeecnmeees Vanceboro, N.C. 
Lasater,)Marsaret. Liy times eccccsc corse sates ease serena cere Erwin, N.C. 
Lassiter), Janet, Mariee.o. 20. c ree cccsene cnestsceecenas insu tooweveraneveceues teaver subse ersereerente Raleigh, N.C. 
Lawrence, Katie: Jc. rcccsescccccecsespetrtereerese ere cena ane ee Dunn, N.C. 
Layman; Karen’ rainy: sscteee cette eer eee Roanoke, Va. 
Lege, Mary: Rather im 6.2222 ccges sos ccs cence cre reece Henderson, N.C. 
WGemativiels at ries bl arn lo yseescesrcesssneeessncre een naman cleo ee Asheville, N.C. 
ews; Amma. Cheever: vcccicscccccccessserecees eeeere ree eeee erence ee Tallahassee, Fla. 
ewis: Caroline: Clea vesi steerer cece Goldsboro, N.C. 
Lindley; Ann Cameron oo oe cera ce cece eee creer tee eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Lowrance, Jucith: A mri ccocccccccccce cc tere eee eee ene nee EEE Charlotte, N.C. 
Lowry: cusan.Debora lo 2 ecre eee eee ee ee SLORK eS. Ce 
Mancuso;-Jaquelin: IN ashy :cc5e cise cxscscecat teresa ee coos ree or ee Goldsboro, N.C. 
Maynard, Jinlia.Grayiiccnsiccosececcsccee rises coopera cece eae rete tea cet esses eee ce Apex, N.C 
Maynard,.. Virginia Sues... 23ccoetine concer eta ceateeeee ee eeenes Vienna, Virginia 
Meekins, Galen, Dea bye. o.8 0s. -cccsccencescee ec hcrrecee ote eee eee nee Raleigh, N.C. 
Middleton, Cynthia pA nme gsr reece eee ee Lynchburg, N.C. 
Miller,-Anne William2a<-)2 ot ee ee ee Ahoskie, N.C. 
Mims;,.. Kimberly” Garol x. enc) os coc eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Minges;. Jaqueline: Gavonme.c.cccscccce seca eee Greenville, N.C. 
Moyer, Beth Lorraine..2 occa Wilson, N.C. 
McCormick, Elizabeth (Neeses eee Sanford, N.C. 
McCoy, Kelley: Cynn i A ee ee Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
McKenzie, Nancy: Morton....0..... eee eee Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Mc@Oueent  Nathleenslimmons eee Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Newton, ;Sophis) Fanneat:...2 icc ecsteee cere Durham, N.C. 
Nichols, Kathleen) 5 ee Oe eee Greensboro, N.C. 
Nicholson; Gwendolyn James... 22.-2a = eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Nutt, PatricattAnn fos) 2 ee ee ee eee eee Greensboro, N.C. 
O'Neill. (Amelia ® J ayne:ce cc. -s-cccccescettres cater eee ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Pace, Dorothy Dillard.<.22:.5 254 2 coe ee Orlando, Fla. 
Patton: Sally. Elizabeth 22 2tccse ss eee Lexington, N.C. 
Perduex Margaretta 22 2 ole Se tes tener ant ee eee ort Norfolk, Va. 

Phillips: Carries Louise Se ae ee ae Morehead City, N.C. 

Pisani;.sarasA lice. 2" So en ee ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Pollard) Katherine; Hirsteee sates, on ee eke ee Charlottesville, Va. 

Potterfield Uncienne) 1 Seen et en eee ee, Charleston, West Va. 

Pretlows Leslie Retr. 522. cern 0s. eee pie ere eee Wilmington, N.C. 
Propst, Elizabeth McC Bow. 25 ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Queen,’ Cathey? Rowe ccc nee IO Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Rasberry,: Barbara Kay, ot ..e ne ee Grifton, N.C. 
Riley, (Deboralt Btn ce ee ee ee Carthage, N.C. 
Seales Virginia. Moyer. coc aner nce tre ee en Greenville, N.C. 
Seago, Sharow Lynn 222. nnn ig eee Lilesville, N.C. 

Senter, Anne -Ashcraftys2 5.6.) ele aes Raleigh, N.C. 

Sermons, Marilyn, sue= 29s i Wie en aie Washington, N.C. 

Sewells Mary; Davis servos een en ee a Charlotte, N.C. 

Sheppard, Steya:Dianesses eS Elizabeth City, N.C. 

Skipper, stsan Suges sen on Oa em Raleigh, N.C, 

Sloan,’ Charlotte. Currin. 2.20 es ns es eee NG 


sas ceuessenoeeosnss sveesavonvonscsiecesces Coseceneesnse rete Oxford, N.C. 
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SUT aly TAMING ENING oe a ee i ie rr Raleigh, N.C. 
SEMI ULIMMPATINI CE IO AUEL © ee oe 0000 oucencde-as vorosel as aanmuetes ccuecis Snow Hiil, N.C. 
SSamned |), (Suleyiin WWIII PR Sa SESE aie ale aie ee eee Suffolk, Va. 
SOUTH CUUU AML VAT IVAN VL CLES ODL cope occ oot cept creccsests revere scsucasacocavesces catecsever sauce Bluefield, West Va. 
SOP, NENG SS) LS Nera eae 8 LS ae la ee Oe Lynchburg, Va. 
Trio, GAWOND, UNA g a aerate eer en) Washington, N.C. 
Thies, Marilyn Leone..... eee ee ene eee ae eT ee Charlotte, N.C. 
Thomas, Ann Hampton............ Bluefield, West Va. 
MimontinilieLAslen lars eri teseessn ne tee. c seule vate ae essleacyaueinceiaecdon i Raleigh, N.C. 
ead ol, HANA cat d 13 GIB RSS pac a er ee PD 2m Columbia, S.C. 
ear CEWMEL CISL Le LU come L UE) Gotehs gst Ms ote reap etd, an ean cena ne cent on vasnenereeseobsee ees Raleigh, N.C. 
Miraskhache] = es Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 
Siimtorotnyelslisalet ly sven 08 cote ttre eltere eae tee Ratrcee vnc Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Brrsarrarinpt ca tlie rin ey bay Tank oe nett 28 ween ates ee cae ae esc eesctcecaesnd core osedscauctee Alexandria, Va. 
Wiarton a iia the vitl caw lle her estes ce, reese ects cts. ac seem eee Martinsville, Va. 
“NS Wariey CRSTATOL TIES fa WT see nae areola Jacksonville, N.C. 
(WCeoress Mena IN NZAS OYE aes gt a anh et te op a Charlotte, N.C. 
\Weidleverciill, | fevavey deg Wet hs eae eee eee Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 
Wiilllvarnsmmblizaloet lim Grol lin sarees erscteeta, sacce se coco 2scSeassccetewcvecesee eso atessesuseee ee Edenton, N.C. 
LAUT Sariecainy, WERE igs geal 2d eg Fe aoe eee maine ese neste Eee SR ee a Yadkinville, N.C. 
Wilson Barbara Warme d2iveccce--ccecrc-cxscccceeccseceoes Cary, N.C. 
Wilson, Theresa Lawthev............-.....--....0- Workers Gs 
Woodward, Elisabeth Thurlow Birmingham, Ala. 
DB trienPOLIMMIV LAT PATEL s PVASC OC secs sets eco Sa econ sh euec cess tee ve ctend soncteececsssettecoe ees Windsor, N.C. 
“ay ge it. [ROTA OATS) Iie eee, ok 2 RI ae an eas ce er attr wee pOeren nS CTEM eres er Teheran, Iran 
Morning: Nieinece (Geir esa Shes eat es See care ee eee ene Salisbury, N.C. 





Younts, Marjorie Cottam Durham, N.C. 


Tdpivma wea epee nee unly SPREE Ui CN GS ae ee eee ee eee South Boston, Va. 
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SENIOR CLASS 











Abbitts Larerbleg W es tiger eect eee ener Winter Park, Florida 
A dais, Melissa (Vata e eecc ceca cccocescerst cece oecenesensesce cee cvansencrercctecurenacesrertererrets Williamsburg, Va. 
ATA rewsnaMbary “Wat lr y Tree ce etres ete tec orecverenencosare cemrevence ee ceeree ter eee eerercee eet er tae Bethel, N.C. 
Aycock,s Minta ‘Royall ieee cee serceee crac tancc i tee tree cree eee renee eres Wake Forest, N.C. 
Ballentine, Anna Rebeccarcctcrcccccrecccecces were cecoracentosete tas Sees tender eee eee Greenwood, S.C. 
Barham Mildred :Sure: oe scree cece cee Mayodan, N.C. 
Barniess (Grace, Groce ttssrcsc terete acces eeeeenee epee eee ne eee Tazewell, Va. 
Barnhill e Vickie Rob ex tiice cesses rece era eee Williamston, N.C. 
Baxter eGhristine® Bax tern ccrse ere eer Columbia, S.C. 
Bell Virginia) Helent.c2322 5.83 ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Bennett, Carolyne louise: seccccccesecceee asec erect ee Burlington, N.C. 
Birdsong: Virginia: Corinn esis crce oe rceecee ce ere Suffolk, Va. 
Blackford Virginia Deschamps ese.crteerees-see erate eee ee Spartanburg, S.C. 
Blalock Marthapne bec caresses re tetereeseeeaerne a ten serene renee anne nena nen Pilot Mountain, N.C. 
Blythe sMarthas Fill eres o arose crsce eee eet cree reece ee eee ee Charlotte, N.C. 
Bonners: Polly Blown teen ccs cee cess etree tence eaten een ree er eee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Brown,,, Carolyn J ame eecsc sete c csc ce eee toe creer eee emer rere eee Washington, N.C. 
Brows, Marilyn Ruth ee care eae ee Madison, Ga. 
Browns Sharon, W yan recess ee eee eee eee eee Jacksonville, N.C, 
Bynum. Elizabeth t Lees. sere erect etter este ceet eee eee ee Sanford, N.C. 
Byrd,Saral® Klizabethy eee recess cere ee ee ee ae Sanford, N.C. 
CaldwelleElizabeth: Chena til ese ae ee Cary, N.C. 
Carpenter, Mary? J0:2220 9 2 ee eee ee New Bern, N.C. 
Garr: Lowise: Katherine: cence re ee ree Durham, N.C. 
Cates,“ Dianne: Vauceil scree terete ete rr ne eee Hillsborough, N.C. 
Charles,. Maria. Gordon= 2 2 ee eee Hampton, Va. 
Clay, Susans Masstet ce 2 See ee ee eae Lawrenceville, Va. 
Glontz;.Suzanneses cee tee ee ee er ee Charlotte, N.C. 
Cobb, Mary Emalynn.22 3 3 ee ee eee Atlanta, Ga. 
Coggins,, Deborah Lyon.2 20 ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Coleman, Elizabeth *Rowland2..2) 00 eee Warrenton, N.C. 
Gooper; Vivian, Frances. e rere nar ene ee ree eee ey eee, Gastonia, N.C, 
Crowell; JeanSpencer.: ee ee eee eee Fayetteville, N.C. 
Davis, LauraiBenjamine= 2 ee Pe ENP Bo SR Pd et ni Warrenton, N.C. 
Dawson; Anne Lynne ee ee eee Greensboro, N.C. 
Deshields Deborah Leigh = ee stere ee ee ee Fayetteville, N.C. 
Dockerys Emily Cheshires: S222 ee ee ee Rockingham, N.C. 
Donovan, Mary. Walton 22 2f0) oto ces teenie eee ene Atlanta, Ga. 
Dorman; Kathryn; Bllenteree eer reece eer oe Conway, S.C, 
Dyer, Estellé;Suddreth:. 22. ae rene Seenrne mn ene er nan vem Charlotte, N.C. 
Earnhardt) ose im 6.x. crecoerceee heer oe ene ee Charlotte, N.C. 
Edney» Katina ‘Leese ne ee ee eee Hendersonville, N.C. 
Edwards, Virginia.F ield 2 ee ee eee Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 
Ellerbe, Jeanne. Eleanor eee een ne Seen ene nee ame Greenwood, S.C. 
EblerbesMartha; Frances... co oto eee en SN Florence, S.C. 
ElliotesAnn' Lawrence...) ere ee Williamston, N.C. 
FeltsseJane#Melinda steve: cnet tee pets eid Charlotte, N.C. 
Flippin, Florence) Massie22 ee en eS Lynchburg, Va. 
Foreman,joophies Martin ==). 22 et renner Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Freeman;;Dorothy#Annes. eee ene oe ee I Williston, S.C. 
FulghumyPriscillayAnn®: eee tenn) eee) Caen ee Rane Pensacola, Fla. 
Garvey = Susan aMurrays 25sec ee ee er Greensboro, N.C. 
Gillam Penny *Pearing- tee ee Windsor, N.C, 
Gofigons Daley) ones ieee ere. ee SN Divert Cape Charles, Va. 
Goodesse Betty: Hooper. aa ctswe nos ert Le Can) Sea a ,.-Reidsville, N.C 
Cail Marya Mills seo" voc ten 0)) Suniel Sami irnn nami eae Halifax, Va. 
Hammerstrom, Louise Gilmer. see ete Lynchburg, Va. 
Haney} ennys seein to. a ee an a Fort Motte, S.C. 
Harrell HelengAtkincson2s te, ee ene anna nn rains Atlanta Ga 
Harrison, Ellas Pender’ sssssere sts te ete) ire 2 a Greenville, N C. 
Heath’ Ellen: Hovisiees:. 1, viv) Saunt aaa rm niin aaa Charlotte, N.C. 
entry, Nancy, baron om. ane. 2 eens nn nites Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Hodges} Margaret. Lous. tS) eee 2 Sane a ie Washington, N.C. 
Hoss"Sarahv Annes. 2...) cre enn 6 penal nenena Ramsey NJ 
sass coverensseaneersererer tee ee Vous 

Huffman. gA nn Rog 2 eo ee ee one Greensboro, N.C 
Huffman; Carole Crouch =) Se ee ee "NC 


neuvneasiienees sesvvesreereosestteensorariseret easton Greensboro, N.C. 
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Eine hesmblizabel ughearinpeer cnn ee oe eS Durham, N.C 
Punic WnomatriclamA Une tee cee ahs Raleigh, N.C 
Pireraummelizabethebrame cern oe reo mete ee eee Taylorsville, N.C 
iaytapaven,. Te nang ley COP OVUT ER « «= on 5 pal tion etn ts ee Elizabeth City, N.C 
Worm palimieliza Det mW Uliamns crest sscces hee c saceeca so tec acl oe dense ees Ahoskie, N.C 
RicinemeN ane vets lleler win A eee ee Raleigh, N.C 
Bon coumn yale go Usan eyes er Sn ee, Rocky Mount, N.C 
OU IRLeT, SSPUITC DU We ay es eee Henderson, N.C 
Mor tCumeaimevany Caner ue tre ee eee. Raleigh, N.C. 
LOOBOITER,, UGiRNL 1 INGEST te ll ene i li ra Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bone omevacelincmlacyam et eet tk oe tee eh Ae Elizabeth City, N.C. 
{TOPTEH0:, GNIS IDEA esc der hearse eta ee pee teeta Cheraw, S.C 
TCEWRIOYETI ERNEST nA ATR Ee Se a ec Zebulon, N.C 
ieimiedyvmebatbarage ldenenrrnn. ten sc es Raleigh, N.C 
PSHE, ISCEOIN? JIGS yates lai tle ed enc SU eo Matthews, N.C 
[RQECEBIGL, LEAUSPER AYE 9 BTW et ord a Pure a ge ee ge a Albemarle, N.C. 
Sele, evi a a DYS)PSro er  e e Fayetteville, N.C. 
PAU GPE SrDaragWiallacemmee tte mts tac oe eee Atlanta, Ga. 
| GEERT, SYNC g BF Ora) Fe woes Ae ee a pe cm es Raleigh, N.C. 
“TREVOSE Crp, INES LE Wag (2 na te oa a pee aca Charlotte, N.C, 
Pimnetaciermouaroneeish se ee Culver, Indiana 
Jo GAS, ANTENIVD TESTIS) recline tiene SA aes ple OS A EAR ee ase Charlotte, N.C. 
PB emmcaAumL lizabetiime re cer eee ce oe Greensboro, N.C. 
euureokameanmltiexrel| memteeme ate ee Clemmons, N.C. 
pa COMIC TIATIIOM EL CY WAT recess iss cc te coal nccencen coe Sea ccec ces denchececocedeeetiecumeteeee Florence, S.C. 
Riot men TOle ran Ces teen een A tk on a Ra ee Atlanta, Ga. 
LACS hy Ul Nea WUE WES er a Savannah, Ga. 
vibes. Stixcntn, GNI ve 5 ee deems neat eee Richmond, Va. 
PIU earn Cert Va CIN1 Pye epee eed eee 2c cde canes cecactbeucascedacacecscsvcouseecveveciseccsstese Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Py ietre Prem tGHiZ ADELE SUSAN foe oso cace aa 20 ccc -cnceavatcectuveducncnoseeu ccsemnssscenenssnsssoees Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Here ces HMMA OETA OS OTD Sse s cece sere cae w acca elomassocuclevclsacdoesdcccteccateeresueteresosseners Charlotte, N.C. 
Moores lection Ca 0 eee een te ed ee eo aadereee ce Eufaula, Ala 
BV perASe LTC Vila TIC) LET GLCLON test: cse.nzsavceosenvez cones oaveseosceses sacecsuccudetevonesessdueersees Greensboro, N.C. 
WVMeaP eV UTS UET ILC 2 CAT SOM ghee tos cee ss odes. sas2eco-nesdnciasacecwueeaieSecccastovessecsnseese Chapel Hill, N.C. 
MotemlilisabethwAlctonseseeen ee nr ee Chapel Hill, N.C. 
WnbelCreace it, TRI VEN o) kM DATO eat ateao4 late pears eae aS es een ede Washington, Pa. 
WieCovervelll, LUDA UM TELae% ties. 0: 5, Se anne ee a eee Southern Pines, N.C. 
(ntreLSconmny, MAGS? Vin Vs 2 ot a ete a ao Mobile, Ala. 
McGowan leanncmll il acme en ern ee eee ee Florence, S.C. 
PVUG IRSA TRES Lr iG Tey Acme erence terete tee oer cacadscsereecavonctetocesceneststetets Murfreesboro, N.C, 
INGwiOlmmeG narlottem wis ley merece reset certs e cosets tecsencncice-cssccesecesepeneseaeeee aseen eee 

Newman, Charlotte Skinner. , Va. 
INGrflectal\lanthaw lho nia seamen mene nen mn ELC eee eee Greensboro, N.C. 
INovesmes athleenmiventiedl yamine tcc es cies ate ees a ccc ence scones eee eeeaseer cetera Marion, N.C. 
COVE MENT ATV MLE isc ammmenn tt ett ne soo tccs ccf cden fe seccssconcncesscaceaenoscedese scence Moraga, California 
COVER CaS TM OUISATININ Ayo tee ct ee see eaters ne tc pace enero eect ees Charlotte, N.C. 
Parker caUL aL) ec] ere eemee meet teenie tee ees sree tee ceeteeeea ee emer Woodland, N.C. 
assm Longe cite] rmmmenrer te nese tec ee Ne rere ester Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Perry Aan dices A tire age c asa casas coca cde torte star cnontonarsonesenratssOereaees Sanford, N.C. 
EOCLOEMPA LICE RIC lg lr mmeenetne gett rte occ gcc e etre 8 chance ate sak coveavausevenevenceosons Rocky Mount, N.C. 
uirvism Wat tieritien Doe se meme eter craters tee acest 2 cnonsavcznncerocencoteon ee Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Oat te, (OER A Ey ag TOs CGE gage cee pe alr ne cea Raleigh, N.C. 
PATRI TL SUL AOA TITLE eee eee etree nce ac cee soc apccaasacceryivecnesecoreeriteeces Gastonia, NEG 
Reeveomlsliza pe thm Ace lal Cakes i etree eens ree ho -ngornss saseedsarorodencedioesecar Quito, Ecuador 
RUE MESSAT ER LRM. VIN sere eee te een ces onal cnsmnantscoossenre entero Florence, S.C. 
TRO ELS MN IATI OLIC RN AY a eeereetetrr ce ace cset tae ranean face Cotot esate onan cn cnensaveesosesces Scotland Neck, N.C. 
SCH WR ELZ AE VC LQ Mice see mneee ee rectea cee tere rca etc tats ecensvenceecscseccornancenerstrseesvecs Greensboro, N.C. 
SSE PEGE ME ATIEN GC SALOU Lees ce eee reset oecacas den cece orc cn ce annie vente nav ovnynaecurce duesneonqvabowo=vanosnsror™ Athens, Ga. 
ewe lls Vlare ie ritemVy ALC ener reseeterse ct erete pec ceascce sence n-excsoecversteCemeevaecese: Pome -vor Charlotte, N.C. 
Shae lizaber bib roo koe meet eet cee csyccctctteeemreeneessee Fayetteville, N.C. 
Shawephebeccam Gral tree mmmememmnere mettre, ree eeMN ee ees seccedes ccccaenererecet cera: aaa Sanford, N.C, 
SHIver i Gar Olmert y recep eee c cece cere cop acces cene ne enero crowns eonneteweyommnno=mesn stent Atlanta, Ga. 
Sasa, SUNNY Uae ee ee a ene ya mena oa Mt. Airy, N.C. 
Syibiaie, WNERR VERNA 0) pep pee peer ene oe np me Raleigh, N.C. 


Simpson, Martha Dowise se rescreeerscre cect etera orseae cece anon ncenwsscacecasereesssnatgvonnonasetnortessns’ Orlando, Fla. 
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Sims, A bbies Louise rcs cce co ececs coset ree eee ct cea wwe cedaceueeveeeeceeetearecs Spartanburg, S.C. 
SkinneraViareatet gl call isscecescesecce tees sens eegae cee ccoee wee tes ecnceasteew teeeer i foresee Williamston, N.C. 
Sl oaramy Alex arn cl base meee esas wa Na esos coen en ree seer ae ee ee Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
Smitha Miareyaa Eliza yet lisse cece cree esses econ eeeee ener Pilot Mt., N.C. 
Smit ayer c var) OVere reese Keg Peat ae Dae ee hee eM MONO AEST cet Raleigh, N.C. 
Smothers see ATi in GSU Cl cream armrest ee eee oo rece eect ee eo cesta ee eee eee Reidsville, N.C. 
Sper Garol yiweGs ra Cees ne cree ce aaa ee eee Bethel, N.C. 
Spink Glarres baler se a eeeenre eres sees prea s naar Oeee e c cece ee Clemmons, N.C. 
Stephenson, Henriettay Patriclas: cee. wes cere cree ee 9 eee gc Birmingham, Ala. 
aylorsStewarteA nclersor secs ce cs ceseeres ee tereeccaecete cee tene ence terete eee ee, Clinton, N.C. 
sThomases baron) Crise esecstere crete eer ee een ee eee Burlington, N.C. 
Thompson, janice ee eae esse anc secate scence feceveene, Sere ee ee eee Richmond, Va. 
Mekers Watherin ee rol em terse teen cae te cee oe Charlotte, N.C. 
"Tare kerscR ttre LA iri ees orators ere cc eee poeta na eee ree re eee eee Columbia, S.C. 
Tewymmann, 0A nro esse ae oc cs een tent cto evade ce ore su seco eee ere ree Jacksonville, N.C. 
Vaughn Teresa’ Henrie ttacecccccccccctecec oe ce eee Galax, Va. 
Wallace; 2] lia Ml oor isa ge: ose. cee taeccsc eects rates eee eee eee ee Gastonia, N.C. 
Wallis sGla rab rinse cece tener ee ee ne eee Raleigh, N.C. 
Wards Gatherine evar ein aceeeee sername aeaenee nena enema ee eee Atlanta, Ga. 
Wards Claudia2... 2) ee eee Durham, N.C. 
Wiandaoidnie yg Nd ela cl etree seeenee anne eee naen nnn enn eae oe eee Plymouth, INE@s 
WebbveMlary oM cCe. sine scence sere tecee te cee areca cet enc eect ee eee Raleigh, N.C 
Welfare, Carolyn Vance. ill, N.C. 
Welfare: Nancy” Jean ene oe ee eee ee ee N.C. 
Whites James Gaye erase terete cc erate eee cee N-G: 
Wilkins, Frances Elizabeth. eae illo Ky. 
Willetts. Helen» Marvaret.-.-aee-cnee a et ee eee ee ilmi ENG Ge 
Williams: Cynthia suisse: cones eee as ee eee eee. ee Raleigh, N.C. 
WilliamsomsS ara ea |e eies rece een ie owen eer ne eee tee errs ..-Charlotte, N.C. 
W inter ss2SUsans Ll Oleic ccs me pce cere cree mere ance earn ees eee Norfolk, Va. 
BY a witse Lesa kG a Vint seeeee eereee eee omen ane oie rey ee ee EST eee Carlisle Bks., Pa. 


opp, ousant Phyllis secs eee tere ere noes ee ne ee ree Sneads Ferry, N.C. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1972-73 SESSION 


1972 
Pam eei ste? () MOOV see ey tt Ast a ee Arrival of Senior counselors 
BMS Ul SelV-LOT (18 Voc as scott na scp ca ccscsttee alc Scan ncbndv ones Arrival of Freshmen and Sophomores 
August 22, Tuesday........--.--..---.. Orientation & Registration of Freshmen and Sophomores 
ENTORRELE DSR DUCT RECT ec eae ni saat dr arto NCEE St See Serre Arrival of Juniors 


August 23, 24, Wednesday & Thursday 
Classes for Freshmen and Sophomores; Orientation Continued 


BNUReRSE An OL MTS a Vote eee ces. see ashen ca santa Saveeslacesacectorecs Orientation & Registration of Juniors 
Ree See LUGO AY shee Pete ee Mie Ses ean ete Arrival of Seniors 
Bee etre meON LU la yoo he eh ne er, Det Meter Ree ein ect a. Classes for all students 
EXUETIISO PASM SEAT ER fe or elo ory ctl ote era e nce oe es ee Classes for all students 


(Tuesday-Thursday schedule for college students; 
Monday schedule for high school students) 


"SYD OSA IN ay Ra Oe oo ure PR el ee Labor Day Holiday 
"SY EYD YS eae Se BOE SYG By fee ee en eR re nor eee Classes Resume 
September 9, Saturday.............. Classes for high school students using a Monday schedule 
ero Gerba CONeCSda yin 2 enn terse ee End of First Quarter—Mid Semester 

Holiday begins at 5:00 p.m. 
Cer oe LOCI Ye Beale Ny eR Ree lc ee Classes Resume 
SONG OIE Si AM a 18 Ek an a ee an ee Father-Daughter Day 
Niacin ovate A DR Be STs Eee aor Thanksgiving Holiday begins at 5:00 p.m. 
Mosaic re 2 Thy IRICEN le Classes Resume 
December 9, Saturday.............. Classes for high school students using a Monday schedule 
December 12, Tiesday...:2.-..-c-c--.--00o-c-0-20-se0- Last Day of Classes—End of Second Quarter 
Mecenmnenmlsmw COMES a Vee cette as es eae NS ee oan oe cactge cate wsen ween Reading Day 
December 14-20, Thursday-Wednesday.........--...-----:----e--+0--00++ First Semester Examinations 

1973 

PUVA ETE VRC LOLI Vetere eee cree conse oeecsez lease First day of classes, Second Semester 
antary 20, Saturday.c.tc.-s-- Classes for high school students using a Monday schedule 
Wleweelay 22, VOT Es ee meeseereee End of Third Quarter—Spring Holiday begins at 5:00 p.m. 
in eer hy NO WN ois Reo a ee cre rere ee ee ee Classes Resume 
EN aySTU Gia, SEUSS RE ENG asa eee Alumnae Day 
PATEL BLO mL SL ay sete aa es Pte ee Sale se ace sens Easter Holiday begins at 5:00 p.m. 
ENrapes MSZ Tete Ee Ta ae a el Soe ae eee Classes Resume 
ATO eatin a yan see ene, Classes for high school students using a Monday schedule 
IM aval lesclay eee eaten et ee eons es End of Fourth Quarter—Last Day of Classes 
INT Se, SUG SSP BD cal ase oe a Reading Day 
Mayan LO wlalins ave in ULSC ays ees on aneect sce sess as Second Semester Examinations 
WRG TAL AES neh ese AGE UE a ee OR Baccalaureate 
ley MDZ, Seu av eGR clas Ya et eS I Te ee Commencement 


* The equivalent of four days for high school students will be arranged by academic 
departments. 
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INDEX 
A I 
Academic counseling ........-.....--.-------- 54 Insurance ieee eee eee 87 
PNG: WOENON eer 52 
Academic ee pene te Nee eee 43 K 
Academic. probation genes 80 : 
INC CEE CLEA LILO Ti Meee 43 King: Medal -.......-----es---eeeeesesneeeesseeneees 84 
Administration and estaiteemn. eee 91 
Admissions? cscs ce ee eee 44 L 
Al tage Gti) ete eee ae, ee eee ee 82 Lib nal 
Alumnaes Association gesc..t eee 92 lc the reermeriene sms 87 
Axi: Club eee ete eee een 38 OO gee a ol 
M 
2 Medical "cares cios-steee ee ee 77 
Beacon Sel hee ee eee 82 Muse. The te: eee 82 
Belles heti2 cee cee 82 Music scertificate sneer eee 67 
Music maintenance fees ............---------- 86 
G 
Galeteriawen Mer ee ee ee 4] N 
CalendargDayse: ene eeeeee 8] Niles: Medal Ane eee 84 
Calendaratore19(2-(Se=- eee eee 103 Notice of acceptance ..............--------.-- 46 
Gari pUSte ee rs meee ee eee 4] 
Gapérettes eras een ees eee 83 O 
Ghapelizattendance see 27 : 
Ghoraleséee ee ee ee es 37 Objectives eannaesoscccen.cennecaceenmacemnce=a> Soon Soros 42 
Circle "The 2 2 aa ss 82 Orchesis —.--..-.---. eonenecnnensnccnnnecenccccsceeee 83 
Glace attendance mene 79 Order of St. Genesinsmee = ee eee 36 
Classroom Supplies Account ............ 86 
ea eae uuaeccseur a 83 P 
ollege Work-Study Program ............ 87 
Commencement honors ...................-.- 83 ag Gis f stidviies eee ‘ i 
(@ONnSOr E11 gee 78 Pultieati etdatber re eae 9 
@oopers Viedalige==s ae meer emnnnnnnes 84 becericteht nt eeeeatter an or. < 
Cooperating Raleigh Colleges ............ 78 
Course descriptions ............-.--.--------- 55-71 Q 
QualitysPoint. Ratio eee 51 
D 
Daughters of Episcopal Clergy .......... 86 R 
Dean's list < ee ee ene 83 Re-examinations )ca.. ee eee 52 
Definitionwotstermss = eee AT Religious organizations .....................- 82 
Dickerson) Chairs pes ee ee 54. Roompassignmentsies, et re cite 
Dormitories 0 eee 41 
DramaticspClube= ee 36 S 
Salutatoriane gcse ee ee 83 
E Scholarships @22cc eee eee 88 
Entrances tests. eee ee 45, 46 Scottish Dancers [25 irae. eee 83 
Examinations ss) eee 52 Sea Saints eee eee 83 
Sigma-Mit\. 22.20 ne 39 
5 See Bae cued als Prizeee 84 
DECIAINS TUG EN CSiereeensee eee 86 
Faculty a... ee ee ee ee 71 Stagecoach, Thee 82 
Gegica ten ee eee are 85 Student activities 0 eee 82 
FinancialeAid ..22 ee ee 87 Student) Bank)... 22 ee eee 86 
Fines Avis ee ee ey, 65 Student employment .............---.--.-------- 87 
Eurnishingsss) 220 ee eee 78 Student Government Association ........ 82 
Student? Handbook "= .2==ee 82 
C pent ‘ eee iimesanien te ed | 93-102 
tudy- hallst 2s 2 82 
General regulations .20..2.....-.......- 78 
Grading tsystenvaeet ee ee bil 
Graduation requirements ...................- 48 q, 
Craham@A ward see ee 84. Tennis; Club 22.03 2 83 
Tuition Refund Plan .....-.......2.-.0--.-- 87 
H Trustees, Board of 25.2 90 
Highsmithe Medal. 2s 84 
Honor Roll See Fe re coe 83 vi 
Honorasocieties ws ee 83 Valedictorian 83 
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